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THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



-Enough spoken. As the pine 



In norland forest, drops its weight of snows 

By a night's growth, so, growing toward my ends, 

I drop thy counsels.' 

Mrs. Beowthng. 



The village of Killdash became day by day 
more indignant against its English inmates; 
it would have ejected them in some convulsion 
of offended virtue, had such a feat been possi- 
ble ; but it satisfied itself by merely endea- 
vouring to starve them out. Mrs. Fleming 
had no more caps to construct — no more 
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bonnets to decorate ; Mrs. Conelan " wouldn't 
have the creature come near her for the 
world f and Mrs. Smythe felt herself called 
on to make a sacrifice, and relinquish the hope 
of ^^ truly Pareesian head-dresses/' rather than 
encourage so evidently disreputable a person. 
The rector began to worry himself with the 
thought, that, as she had taken up her abode 
in his parish, it might behove him to speak to 
her about her conduct ; or that, perhaps, it 
was his duty to remonstrate with Mr. Winton, 
who was clearly the most to blame of the two, 
and who was, moreover, a resident parishioner 
— ^but poor Dr. Smythe was an easy-going 
man, and very shy and timid — so he only 
worried himself, and did nothing, except 
allowing his manner to chill a little towards 
Arthur Winton, whenever they met, which wias 
not very often. 

In a very short time, Mrs. Fleming found 
herself perfectly unemployed ; but she met 
her fate with evident and complete indiffer- 
ence : she did not advertise in the paper, 
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stick a bill in the window, or make the 
smallest effort to regain her lost custom — she 
remained in apparent prosperity in Mrs. Short's 
first floor, and continued, as her hostess indig- 
nantly observed, to have the best of every- 
thing, and live like any lady. Tristram con- 
tinued to offend the eyes of the neighbours 
by his fanciful and always fresh and clean 
dress ; and he scandalised them still more by 
the bold and fearless manner in which he 
would brush past Lord Camolin's formidable 
gate-keeper, and walk up the avenue " as if 
the place belonged to him," they said, almost 
every day. Camolin had, in fact, conceived a 
great regard and interest for the boy, and 
would talk to him a great deal, always making 
him welcome, and allowing him to seek his 
amusement wherever he pleased. Tristram's 
character interested him very strongly, and 
his doubtful position, and more doubtful pros- 
pects, only increased that interest. Lord 
Camolin had no worldly or conventional ideas, 
and did not see why he should not be a friend 

b2 



4 THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

to the friendless and base-boni boy, whose 
young and vigorous mind had hitherto been 
so ill-trained, and now promised so richly to 
repay his care and culture. And the boy, 
who had never before associated with any one 
of higher intellect or gentler nature than his 
mother, began to feel something like adoration 
for Lord Camolin, who lived amid scenes 
which, to the town-bred child, were enchanted 
gardens, and whose conversation led his 
hitherto unwakened fancy into scenes still 
fairer — Una sometimes shining upon his path 
like one of the white- robed seraphim, of which 
her brother sometimes spoke. Every one 
now tacitly believed Tristram to be Mr. Win- 
ton's unacknowledged son — and it was sup- 
posed that Mrs. Fleming had come to Kill- 
dash, in hopes of inducing Mr. Winton to 
adopt and educate him, and perhaps to marry 
her. He evidently treated her with great 
liberality, but every one thought he had no 
intention of yielding to her wishes on either 
point. Neither Camolin nor Una sought 
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another interview with her ; and Mr. Winton 
did not again allude to the subject with either 
of them — ^they concluded, therefore, that he 
was not averse to their noticing the child — ^to 
whom he himself scancely ever spoke. Una, 
who had a strong and growing friendship for 
Winton, was deeply pained at what she could 
not but consider his cruel and selfish conduct, 
and longed for him to act as she considered 
just and right ; while Lady Gamolin gave the 
subject very little attention, beyond thinking 
that Camolin's regard for the child was foolish 
and ill-judged in the last degree. 

The dressmaker — if I may still call her so, 
when she has no dresses to make — ^remained 
in total seclusion. Gamolin and Una did not 
visit her again ; but ixthur Winton came to 
her lodgings very early one wet morning, 
when the virtuous villagers were nearly all 
within their own doors, and had another 
stormy conversation with her, Tristram being 
previously sent out of the way. 

"I think you will listen to me now," he 
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said, " for I can appeal to your own interests, 
and those of your son. If you wish to secure 
your ends, you had better take care of your 
own good name." 

" I have no name,'\ she said, abruptly in- 
terrupting him. 

" Tour character, then," he continued. '^ It 
has suffered already, as you might know from 
the circumstance of your being unemployed. 
You are misjudged by every one. In a little 
village like this, a stranger is noticed . . ." 

He paused for a moment, and looked at 
her ; but she met, his glance with steady eyes 
and pale, determined face. "Well, go on," 
she said, as she saw him hesitate. 

"I have only this to say," continued he, 
firmly : " you have no chance of ever esta- 
blishing your claim, or the legitimacy of your 
son, if you remain here. Shall I tell you 
what is the universal opinion ?" 

"If you will," she said, without a move- 
ment or a blush. 

" That I am the cause of your being here, 
and that Tristram is mv son.'' 
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The resolute eyes fell, and the angry blood 
rose to her forehead as he spoke. She had 
not expected this. She thought he was going 
to tell her some idle gossip, some foolish 
speculations about her circumstances, or her 
antecedents, in hopes of annoying, and thus 
inducing her to leave the village. But this 
was a distinct charge, and affecting the pre- 
sent, not the past. She was quick and clear- 
headed to a remarkable degree, although this 
had never occurred to her ; and now she saw 
at once how much there was to suggest and 
confirm such an idea in the minds of the 
neighbours. She saw, too, how injurious to 
her prospects and her son's would be such a 
stain upon her character; and she also saw, 
that if she ever contested with Lord Camolin's 
sister the title of Sir Geoffrey Willoughby's 
wife, Una's friends would have the power of 
greatly damaging her cause, by stating what 
common report had said of her during her 
residence at Killdash. 

She sat in perfect silence for a few moments. 
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thinking of all this; while Arthur watched 
upon her countenance the effect of his words. 
At last she raised her eyes, fixed them upon 
his, steadily as before, and said — 

"You are unwise, Mr. Winton; in your 
anxiety to get rid of me, you put me on my 
guard against what might possibly prove an 
advantage to your Mends. I thank you !" 

He did not notice her words. " You would 
do well to leave this place," he said. 

She never took her baleful eyes fi-om his — 
and now she smiled, with her own peculiar, 
cruel smile, as she replied — 

" I feel for you, Mr. Winton ; you are torn 
to pieces by a variety of feelings and motives. 
You want to get rid of me, therefore you tell 
me of the scandal which it would be your 
Mends' best policy to encourage, keeping me 
ignorant of it. I believe your disinterested 
friendship is beginning to fail — I believe that 
after being my enemy for her sake, you have an 
idea of taking my part, also for her sake. 
You have not forgotten what I told you — ^that 
I can set her fi-ee by urging my claim?" 
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"Woman, be silent,'' cried Winton, rising, 
" and do not dare to speak of her/' 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and held 
him with her fierce eyes. 

"Of her! of Lady Willoughby for the 
present— of the Honourable Una De Vesci, as 
she was, and will be again — of the woman that 
won my husbai;id fi-om me, and will be glad 
some day to know what I know now — that she 
can win you, has won you. Oh ! she is not to 
be pitied, with such 2l friend T 

Arthur fairly sunk beneath the woman's 
cruel words, and still more cruel look and smile 
— ^he tried to answer her firmly, to break loose 
from the spell in which she held him ; but in 
vain. She saw her advantage, and like every 
woman, having conquered, she grew pitiful — 
but first struck one more blow at her prostrate 
enemy. 

" I do not wonder that you are carefiil of 
your own good name at present. You will be 
relieved to hear, that as I do not wish mine to 
suffer with it, I will take your advice, and 
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leave Killdash very shortly. Are you satis- 
fied?" 

" I have no more to say/' replied Winton, 
" but this — ^you have made me your enemy 
by the false and wicked words which you 
allowed yourself to utter respecting Lady 
Willoughby — ^there is nothing in the world I 
wiU not do to support her cause — ^if — ^which 
heaven forbid — ^you should ever bring forward 
your claim — ^remember, for years to come, you 
are in my power, breathe but a word of all 
this to any mortal but me, annoy Lady Wil- 
loughby and her family in any way, and I 
write to Sir Geofiey — ^you are anxious to 
educate your son, and to save money for the 
suit you intend to institute when he is of age — 
your plans are crushed at once if Sir Greoflfrey 
ceases his remittances." 

She was silent for a moment. 

" My plans are not so easily crushed," she 
said, at length — " whether you are my enemy 
or my friend, matters little. I shall make 
you do me good service some day," she added. 
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significantly laying her hand on the desk that 
contamed her marriage certificate and Sir 
Geoflfrey's letters — " meanwhile, we need not 
be at open war — I shall return to England 
next week." 

" Very well," said Winton. '' Do so/' 

" The day is clearing, Mr. Winton, and the 
good people will be on the look out — ^if you 
do not wish your visit to be known, you had 
better leave me." 

With true feminine ingenuity, she had con- 
trived from first to last, to put Mr. Winton ^ in 
the wrong' as it is called—even while he 
gained his point. 

" I leave you then," he said, — " if you are 
here this day week, I shall write to Sir 
Geoflfrey." 

She appeared perfectly unmoved by his 
menace, but rose and opened the door — " We 
shall meet again some day," she said between 
her teeth, as he passed out. 

It was no wonder that she was bitter and 
fierce and cruel. Her wrongs had deformed 
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her very nature, which was once capable of 
better things. 

Twelve years ago she was a different being ; 
she was then a young girl, beautiful and 
happy; the light in those strange eyes of 
hers was clear and loving, and her dark eye- 
brows had not learnt to lower, nor her soft lips 
to rail. She was an only child — a motherless 
chUd, too— bom and reared in a crowded city, 
afar from all the sweet and holy influences of 
nature, and educated by a father who, while 
he worshipped her, knew no other worship. 
He was a Manchester tradesman, engaged in 
a small but prosperous business, and cele- 
brated among his equals as a man of extraor- 
dinary talent and eloquence. His fame never 
went very far, but it must be acknowledged 
that the pale and puny artisan was a being of 
noble, though perverted powers, and that he 
possessed the gift of oratory in no small degree. 
He was studious, passionate, wrong-headed, 
ftdl of talent, and without faith. Circum- 
stances, combining with his peculiar nature 
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and temperament, made him a Eadical and 
a Socialist. He became the oracle of a little 
party of discontented mechanics — ^the mouth- 
piece of their real and fancied grievances. 
He held and attended meetings convened for 
the indefinite purpose of " elevating the mil- 
lion/' and "suppressing a tyrannical oligarchy," 
&c. &c. He wrote and circulated penny 
tracts, lectured on political economy, and 
instructed " young men^s classes " on the true 
social position of the artisan. All this he did, 
in pure sincerity ; yet, to a certain degree, he 
acquired pecuniary gains firom these occupa 
tions, all which he expended in purchasing 
books, such as he considered worthy to form 
the library of an independent citizen of the 
approaching English Republic, and among 
these books his little daughter's mind un- 
folded its growing powers — among these 
books and among human influences no whit 
better or more pure — ^while the city's noise, 
and the din of trade, and the smoke-veiled sky, 
forced themselves ever upon her young senses, 
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which should have been the inlets of truths, in 
other ways untaught. Her mother, who died 
at her birth, had been a gipsy, whom Law- 
renson had somewhat equivocally married in 
his young days ; and, heathen as she was, it 
would have seemed well had she survived to 
tell her child sometimes about the free and 
breezy moorlands, the May sunshine, the green 
and flowery copses, .or the red wintry sunsets 
and plains of flushing snow. The knowledge 
and love of Nature — of God's autograph — 
might have led the child, prisoned from all 
good, to a deeper knowledge and a higher 
love ; but this twilight was not granted her, 
and she grew up like a flower in the dark — 
pale, and sorrowftilly fair. She inherited less 
of her father's intellect than of her mother's 
free, fearless spirit, and eastern temperament ; 
but she was quick and clever, and learnt all 
that he and the influences around her could 
teach. She grew up, this pale but nobly- 
formed child of two races, into a creature 
totally unlike all those around her, both in 
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mind and person. Though reared in the city, 
her straight form and elastic limbs seemed 
made for the trackless heather and the free 
hill-side ; her falcon-eye was undimmed by the 
heavy, cold, half-light which alone it saw, and 
seemed as though formed to pierce the sunny 
mountain mists, or gaze over miles of heaving 
ocean or purple moor. Her cheek was pale, 
but its outlines faultless — and her long soft 
hair needed but the sunshine to alchemise its 
colourless threads into gold; her movements 
were of a regal grax^e, and her voice rose 
like clear music, soft and mellow, above the 
discords in which she lived. Such she was 
when she first met the eye of Geoflrey Wil- 
loughby-r-a young officer, quartered not far 
from her father's shop, who saw and loved 
her — ^it is needless to say where or how — 
such things are easily conceived — and Dora 
Lawrenson met her destiny at the moment 
when he first stood before her, and bewildered 
her young heart by his long, admu'ing gaze. 
He, too, was young, but his first youth was 
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over; he knew the world, and the world's 
habits. He .had been a wild youth ; he was 
now a profligate man, but one who boasted 
that he could always "keep out of real 
danger;" yet he had no strength to resist the 
infatuation that came over him with the first 
glance of Dora's marvellous eyes — while she, 
unconscious of her power, felt only that she 
was in heart and soul his slave. And yet 
it was not so — ^hers was the higher and the 
stronger nature, and his was at her feet. 

They met often and in secret. Her father 
knew of their acquaintance, but he was just 
then engaged on a new inflammatory tract; 
and while tending his own fire, heeded not the 
conflagration he should have extinguished. 
He forgot that Dora was not a child — ^to him 
she was still twelve years old, and no more — 
while her heart, with all its ftill-grown feel- 
ings, was given to her lover. 

Her heart — ^but nothing more. The child 
met his love with a strange reserve — a shy, 
proud reticence, taught her by some half- 
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miraculous instinct— or, perliaps, by her good 
angel — such as the young Captain had never 
before met with in any of his former expe- 
riences. In yain he talked to her of flight to 
some island of bliss, of scorning civil ties, of 
love that needed no vows to make it eternal — 
in vain he hung with her over the poisonous 
pages of Bousseau or Voltaire, and spoke of 
base contracts and inventions of priestcraft, 
which minds like hers should scorn — ^he could 
not prevail. Her love was strong as his 
own — ^her wiU far stronger. She did not 
shrink from telling him that she would be his 
wife, or never see him more. Strangely in- 
consistent was this, with all her theories, and 
all that she had learnt and read; but man is 
always inconsistent — woman doubly so; and 
Dora resolutely claimed the protection of what 
she considered a human institution, before she 
yielded to that which she 'deemed a divine 
impulse. Perhaps, too, there was something 
of obstinacy or perverseness in her determina- 
tion to bend her lover to her will, or spurn 
VOL. IL c 
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him from her side; butm) stain of earthly 
ambition entered into her motives; «he never 
onee toM hersdf that Geoflfrey Willoughby was 
a gentleman^ and 'hieir to a* title; shewas a 
perfectly honest- tepublican — ar thing twhich, 
perhaps, odily a woifiany tod a very young one, 
can be; and Geoflfrey to her was nothing but 
the object of her love — her ftiture husband. 

In his wild infatu&tion, he yielded :to her 
^whd^ would hot yield to him. They were 
married^ — ^but he first induced her^solemnly to 
promise that she Irould keep her marriage 
secret from every humah being, even from her 
fathei"— that she would fly with him to another 
part of the towny and remain there; in an 
abode selected by him, for the fortnight which 
must elapse dui*ing the publication of the 
banns- — ^that he alone dhould make the neces- 
sary arrangements, and that no one should be 
present at the ceremony but such persons as 
he selected. Consenting to all this, it was 
marvellous that she consented no ftirther ; but 
she loved him, and would face aH suffering, 
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and all disgrace, to be even his unacknow- 
ledged wife. 

Dora Lawrenson disappeared forever from 
her fether's fireside : for three Sundays her 
name and her lover's were duly called, in an 
obscure and crowded church, where both were 
totally unknown, by a half-drunken curate, 
whose immoralities were a disgrace to the 
church, and who had been bribed by Wil- 
loughby to perform the marriage ceremony, 
and then forget it : and on a dreary November 
morning, the rite was accomplished — ^in pre- 
sence of the clerk— r-of an idiot who could just 
sign his name — of a servant of Willoughby's, 
who had the dishonour of his confidence — and 
of Arthur Winton, who in that black and fear- 
ful phase of his existence, was Willoughby's 
^ friend, ' and came from London to assist 
him and burden his own soul with a secret 
which in after years was to form the one 
master-sorrow of his life. 

Willoughby established his young wife in a 
secluded village which could be reached by 

c 2 
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railway from Manchester in about three hours 
— ^he often visited her, and for some time her 
days passed by in a dream of happiness — ^her 
half gipsy-nature at length asserted itself, 
finding its proper atmosphere — and in her 
sudden sense of physical well-being and entire 
enjoyment, she was totally insensible to the 
drawbacks of her position — ^it was nothing to 
her that she was looked upon by half her 
neighbours as a prosperous outcast — ^nothing 
to her that Geofiey's dissolute friends and 
brother officers trifled with her name, and 
jeered him about his fair and frail companion 
— even her father was forgotten. All her 
early life seemed like a dream, from which a 
happy waking had delivered her — she little 
knew that the true waking was yet to come. 

Willoughby told his wife that if his marriage 
ever became known to his father, he would 
be at once disinherited and discarded — and 
this might have been true, for Sir Mervyn 
Willoughby was intensely ambitious for his 
son, and hoped to see him form a distinguished 
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alliance. The Willonghbys had been from 
time immemorial a proud and haughty race, 
and it was Sir Mervjn's boast that no plebeian 
blood had mingled with theirs for more than 
three hundred years — ^the knowledge of his 
heir's imprudent marriage would have been 
a death-blow to the old patrician — and a death- 
blow, too, to Geofiey's own prospects — and he 
had inherited a double share of his father's 
ambition* 

But time passed on, and he grew tired of 
Dora, She, and the little son whom with so 
much pride she put into his arms, became a 
burden and annoyance to him. His love had 
been too violent to last — it was not the sort 
of love to which duration is ever known to 
belong — and it changed to indifference, which 
would have grown into disgust, had not the 
links which bound him to his wife admitted of 
free extension. His visits became short and 
rare — shorter and rarer — till Dora knew that 
she was to be forsaken, and in proud bitter- 
ness silently resigned herself to her fate. 
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He removed her from the country village to 
London — ^he found her pretty cottage too ex- 
pensive, and took apartments for her in a 
quiet street near the Regent's Park, She 
could not return to her father, for he had 
died not long after her disappearance — a great 
relief to Willoughby, who feared that he would, 
sooner or later, possess himself of his daugh- 
ter's secret — and the forsaken wife remained 
alone with her child in the great city, brood- 
ing over her wrongs. 

She never once upbraided him ; and to his 
coarse perceptbns her sullen patience was 
indifference. She would do very well, he 
thought ; he took care that she should never 
want for money, and what signified the rest ? 

Sir Mervyn died, and Geoffrey became the 
inheritor of much wealth. He purchased the 
colonelcy of his regiment, and wrote what he 
believed to be the kindest possible letter to 
Dora, announcing that she was to receive a 
large sum yearly during her life; that her 
son was to be handsomely provided for ; and 
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that .she. must woiderstand by thi3 time .{that 
hi5r acknowledging their marriagev (which could 
easiljnbeiset. aside) wasiqmte out of the ques- 
tio]ii;^i' that ifc had fbeen altogether a.focdish 
busineas^ tTesulting in great inconvenience and 
exponseito him^ though he was chappy to say. 
she* hacb "been a gaiiter/.by it.; and that h^ 
wishedfiher well,' afid would be punctual and 
regularinihis remittances, /as l^ng as sh^did 
not attemipt'to uige any dalm upon him for 
herself or bear soUfc*' i . •. ;: . 

'This ietter vay nearly set Sir Geoffirey en- 
tirely free, in a manner he little dreajijed of 
— Dora all but died of the cruel blow. It 
was days before she revived sufficiently to 
write him her reply. — "I am your wife; I 
would fling you back your money, but that I 
keep it for your son, to train him as your heu- 
should be trained. You know that I am help- 
less and alone, and therefore cannot involve 
myself in law. You are safe. Until your son 
is twenty-one, I shall be silent. Take your 
liberty for twenty years, and my scorn for ever." 
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Sir Geofiey valued Ms liberty, and cared 
nothing for Dora's scorn. Twenty years was 
a very long time. Dora might die, and money 
could do anything, even set aside his marriage, 
he thought. So he shook off his burden, and 
the world prospered with him. His regiment 
went to Ireland. He saw Una De Vesci, and 
had the cruelty to make her his seeming wife, 
as we have seen. He then accepted a lucra- 
tive and distinguished situation in India, and 
thought no more of Dora, who remained alone 
with her mighty wrong, and, brooding over the 
revenge for which she lived, silently and sul- 
lenly abode her time. 



> 
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CHAPTER 11. 

< Thou noble soul, 
Teach me, if thou art nearer God than I ! 
M7 life was a long dream ; when I awoke. 
Duty stood like an angel in my path, 
And seemed so terrible, I could have turned 
Into my yesterdays, and wandered back 
To distant childhood, and gone out to God 
By the gate of birth, not death. Lift, lift me up 
By thy sweet inspiration, as the tide 
lifts up a stranded boat upon the beach.' 

Alex. Smith. 



Arthur Winton had spoken sternly and 
resolutely to Dora in his last interview with 
her ; but his sternness and his resolution failed 
him when that interview was over, and he 
found himself in his solitary home, alone with 
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Memory, his darkest foe — alone with the 
haunting past. He strode on through the glen, 
crushing down the fallen leaves that lay 
thickly on his path, but failing to crash down 
the undying recollections which crowded upon 
his mind. A storm-wind, as it were, had 
swept into his spirit, howling among his leaf- 
less forests, crashing down his dead but yet 
unfallen trees, r^-ising into spectral life the 
sere leaves and withered flowers of his past 
summer-time, and lifting into sight the lifeless 
dust and cold ashes of his long-forgotten hopes. 
For hours he walked to and fro in the glen, 
beside the turbid, noisy stream, under the 

1 IN ... 

rastling trees, in the dark, cold shadow of the 
mountain — ^the things^ around him harmo- 
nizing with the thoughts within. 

The power of driving away thought was his 
no longer. By degrees h6 had ' lost the blind, 
deaf insensibility — or' rather 'T semblance of 
insensibility— which he had persuaded himself 
was the true secret of Kappuiess. Beauty had 
stolen into his soul with the imaged thought 
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of Una — and with beauty, truth, and with 
truth, good — ^but the shrine was still unmeet 
for these Divine sisters, and foul guests yet 
lingered in its dark recesses, and the embers 
of unholy fires still defaced the altar destined 
for a higher worship. Through half a life-time 
he had called darkness light, and light dark- 
ness ; he had put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter; he had made evil his good, and 
now the true good came to him in the form 
of evil and of suffering — ^the eternal Truth- 
light chilled his soul like darkness ; the only 
Beautiftil cast all things into deformity. His 
false peace was over, and struggle, and suffer- 
ing, and strife had come upon hhn, but with 
them the unseen angel — Hope. 

It was not self-contemplation that engaged 
him as he walked along. He was unconscious 
Qf the conflict within ; he only knew that he 
suffered — that a note of music had been newly 
struck, whose sustained melody threw all other 
sounds into wild discord, and that loudest in 
that discord arose the voice of the upbraiding 
Past. 
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What should he do? he asked himself — 
what could he do? There was no bearing 
this inactive suspense — ^no bearing this dread- 
ful fear, that it might some day be his fate to 
see misery and disgrace fall upon Una — 
eclipse the star of his idolatry— darken and 
stain a life, too bright and spotless, he thought, 
to bless a world like this. He would have 
given his life^ — ^his honour — ^all that he had, or 
hoped for, to secure the certainty that this 
blow would be averted. With the whole 
energy of his heart, he cursed the fate that 
had led him to distant regions at the time of 
Una's marriage. Had he been home one 
month earlier, he would have cast his promises 
to the wind — and, at the very altar, with one 
word have severed those unhallowed ti6s ; but 
it was now too late — too late ! words of 
sadder import than even that sorrowftd word 
^FareweU!' 

For Dora Fleming, he had no thought but 
hatred ; there were feelings in his heart, and 
fierce impulses, that trampled justice under 
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foot. Let her perish^ her and her son, and 
her good name for ever, rather than one rough 
blast touch Una's saintly head. What mat- 
tered her rights! — Una was right itself. 
What signified her wrongs ! — To Winton, 
there were no wrongs but Una's — and Dora 
was her foe, and his — and she must fall. 

He grew calmer as he thought of action — 
his walk slackened — and gradually he became 
capable of something like reasoning with him- 
self He recalled every circumstance pf 
Geoflfrey Willoughby's first marriage — he 
forced himself, in spite of the remorse which 
lihook his whole being, to look steadily at that 
black page of his past, and read it letter by 
letter. He remembered receiving WiUoughby's 
confidence-— he remembered wondering at his 
infatuation, and believing that worldly ambi- 
tion must be Dora's only reason for insisting 
that he should marry her. He remembered, 
too, that Dora was under age — and that there 
was some doubt as to whether the clergyman 
who oflSciated at the ceremony was in full 
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orders at the time. Manji other circumstances 
came to his recollection, one by one, strength- 
ening his doubt of the validity of the marriage 
— ^he knew that Willoughby would never have 
consented to the ceremony, could he have 
obtained his object on any other terms — and 
he thought it most probable that he should 
have contrived to deceive Dora, and effect the 
introduction of some informality which should 
invalidate the rite. Arthur knew that she 
had a marriage certificate, but hoped that it, 
too, was informal and invalid. It was diffi- 
cult to account for Sir Geoffi'ey's great liberal- 
ity towards her and her son — ^but perhaps he 
had conscience enough to think some atone- 
ment necessary for the deception he had 
practised — or, still more probably, he thought 
her silence worth obtaining at any price, as it 
was in her power to give great uneasiness, to 
say the least, to Una and her fiiends. Arthur 
revolved all these considerations in his mind, 
till at last he persuaded himself that Dora's 
marriage must be null and void, and that, 
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however miDch she mij^t threaten^ she could 
take no effectiye measures agamstUna, as no 
lawy^ of common sense would undertake her 
case. 

To this conclusion he forced his mind, but 
only for a time. He could not keep up the 
belief which he had thus constructed upon the 
foundation of his own wishes^ but it- sufficed 
to comfort him for the present moment, aided 
by the knowledge that the object of his fear 
and hatred would soon withdi^w herself from 
his sight. 

And then he ceased to think, and 
walked slowly homewards through the falling 
leaves, dreaming of Una — reverently, con- 
templating her image, enshrined upon the 
threshold of his heart, too pure and heavenly, 
he thought, ever to ent^ further into that 
desecrated temple; and then it occurred to 
him, with a pang of indignant enmity, that 
Dora had come between him and what on 
earth he valued most — Una's regard. The 
common report must have reached her — she 
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must believe in the unhallowed connexion be- 
tween himself and Dora. Better so, a thou- 
sand times, than that one suspicion of the 
truth should cross her mind ; but, still, it was 
bitter to think that Una saw in him one 
guilty of what to her must be most abhorrent 
— one unworthy of her friendship. 

What others thought or believed of his con- 
duct, was nothing to Arthur — even his own 
conscience was silent, and the knowledge of 
his innocence gave him no comfort. That 
which to his unassisted mind seemed a venial 
sin, or no sin at all, became abhorrent as the 
darkest crime, at the idea of Una's knowledge 
of it ; he felt that nothing but kindred natures 
— beings all light and purity — should come 
within the radiant atmosphere of her presence; 
and yet, despite his dark present, and his 
tainted past, he felt that her friendship had 
dawned upon him — might in time be the 
guardian and the glory of his life, and yet 
was eclipsed and driven from him by the 
advent of Dora — a fell Nemesis, who rose 
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before him in the crisis of his life, to stand in 
avenging wrath between him and his dawning 
hope. 

Arriving at home, he found his musings 
and his dreams abruptly stopped ; his steward 
was awaiting Jiim with sundry letters and 
papers, and he was obliged to give his atten- 
tion for the next hour to various affairs 
relating to a small estate in the West, the 
sale of which he had been for some time en- 
gaged in negotiating. He found that his 
presence there was needed, and that business 
awaited him on the spot, which might detain 
him for a week or ten days. It would have 
been quite possible for him to arrange the 
more important matters at home, sending his 
steward to Roscommon in his place ; but he 
suddenly felt that business would be a relief, 
and that change of scene might, to a certain 
degree, bring change of thought. He at once 
arranged to depart in two days; he would 
have fixed upon the morrow for the purpose, 
but was reminded by his steward that a gen- 
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tleman was expected on that day, to complete 
the purchase of some of the famous Eussagh 
short-homs; and great, indeed, was the as- 
tonishment of Winton's 'right-hand man,' at 
finding that the prospect of so interesting a 
transaction could for a moment have escaped 
his master's memory. 

Winton would not allow himself fiirther 
dreaming time — ^he occupied himself busily, 
and perhaps worked the harder for having lost 
his interest in his occupations. The sale of 
the animals — ^involving as it did their exhibi- 
tion and inspection, to say nothing of the usual 
bargaining, and difficulties about the time and 
manner of the removal of the cattle — occupied 
nearly the whole of the following morning — 
and when the transaction was completed, he 
set off to visit one of his tenants, to whom he 
had some communication to make — ^the farm- 
house to which he was bound stood high on the 
hill-side, about three miles from Eussagh and 
close to the boundary of the Camolin estate 
— ^to arrive there by the shortest way required 
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rather a steep and severe walk up the rocky, 
heathery ascent : and Arthur and* his dog set 
off together at a pace that showed an equal 
^sregard of bodily fatigue in the man and in 
the quadruped. The mountain air, freshening 
as he ascended, seemed to Arthur almost to 
have the power of dissipating the sorrowful 
thoughts that, in spite of all he could do, 
obtruded themselves upon his mind — and he 
left his tenant's cottage with a feeling of cahn- 
ness to which he had been long a stranger. 

But brighter than the golden sunshine — 
purer than the mountain breeze — ^fairer than 
the white cloud floating in the zenith— came 
Una Willoughby to Arthur's side. He did not 
hear her approaching footstep on the turf — 
he was standing on a rock, looking across the 
green and wooded valley, out towards the 
sea — ^the calm, immeasurable blue, now sleep- 
ing untouched by the winds, under a sunlit 
sky — the peace of the still autumn eve was 
stealing into Arthur's heart — and his soul 
unconsciously was drinking deep from the pure 
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spring of Nature's divine beauty, when through 
the silence round him rose, the music of her 
voice, 

'^ You are admiring the sea, Mj* Wiaton ? 
It is beautiful this evening." 

He did not start — ^her presence, in the 
midst of so much cakn, sunlit beauty, deemed 
natural and meet. 

^^ It is indeed," he said — " have you been 
long here?" 

" I have just left Kelly's cottage^" she re* 
plied — " it is only a few steps from the farm- 
house, you know — I was looking after his sick 
child — and on coming out, I saw you — and 
came as you see." 

Arthur's heart beat more freely as he found 
that she did not avoidhim — that she came tohim 
wiUingly and stood beside him on the rock, 
her shadow blending with his upon tiie smtooth 
turf before him. 

"Are you alone?" he asked. "What 
have you done with Mervyn ?" 

" I thought the walk too long for him," 
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niie replied, ^^ and Camolin waa Ymsy. I like 
^ solitary walk 8ometime3, especially over these 
hills." 

It never occurred to Arthur that he might 
aQOompany her part of the way home— he 
would uot have veatm^ed to propose it had he 
thought of such a thiug^^but he could not he 
the first to turn away, and he stood on the 
rock by Una, thinkmg how he Qould prolong 
the moments, and keep her near him^ In the 
extatio trance of his soul, nothing but the 
most common-place words rose to his lips. It 
is almost always so with earnest-hearted men. 

" Tou must be tired. Lady Willoughby, 
after your long climb." 

^^ Oh, no," she replied, " the ascent from 
CamoUn is very gradual, and I did not hurry 
myself. I should like very much to go on to 
the top of this hill— we are not far from it, 
s^d we shall see the sunset from the other 
side. Will you come ? or are you anions to 
get home?" 

His joy and surprise wq^ as if a heavenly 
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spirit had sought his company — ^he did not fed 
that the fairest and most gracious of women 
had asked him to accompany her solitary 
walk, but he felt as Adam did when wander- 
ing over the hills of Paradise beside the 
white-winged Raphael. He had no words 
to answer her, but he turned his back upon 
the sea and walked with her up the hill-side, 
towards the radiant west. 

'*What a lovely evening it is," she said, 
as they proceeded. " Like me, you have been 
in sunnier climates than ours, Mr. Winton, 
but I hope you agree with me in preferring 
our changeful skies ?'' 

" I do, indeed ! " he said, " and our long 
twilights, especially, I enjoy. In the abrupt 
nightfall of the South, the true charm of the 
day is lost, I think." 

"Yes — ^twilight at all times of the year is 
beautifiil. I think we enjoy it, because, to 
most of us, it so truly symbolises our state. 
Our spirits live in twilight." 

" And twilight precedes sunrise, as well as 
night," said Arthur. 
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" And I hope," continued Una, " that we 
are in the light of dawn, though night must 
come first," she added^ with downcast eyes ; 
"but we had better enjoy this lovely evening, 
without making it resemble any phase of our 
condition. It is very strange how one cast? 
one's own shadow upon everything." 

Arthur hardly understood her. He could 
admire Nature; indeed, he little knew how 
far he could be subject to Nature's influences, 
or how much his soul lay open to her sym- 
pathies ; but he had not that subjective turn 
of mind peculiar, perhaps, to a feminine organ- 
isation, that finds an answer to its own 
thoughts, a response to its own feelings, in the 
aspect of surrounding things. A true poetic 
imagination in men generally reads aright the 
glad symbolism of Nature — ^learns the lessons 
inscribed for man's consolation and guidance 
on the rejoicing earth and skies — sees, as 
Longfellow expresses it, that 

* No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears f 
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but we, with our softer hearts and weaker 
intellects — we, more formed to suflfer and 
rejoice^ than to reflect — ^we look at Nature 
through our own blmding tears, and tUnk she 
weeps with us ; or, when it chances that we 
are happj, we gaze upon the world through a 
roseate atmosphere, and deem that she has 
clothed herself in light to share our gladness. 

Yet, as there are imaginative men who see in 
all things the reflection of their own feelings, 
so are there poets among women who can at 
times rise aboye the influences of sensatioi^ 
and obtam glimpses of objective truth in 
Nature's mirror — ^glimpses to be remembered 
in darker moments with thankfulness, and 
hope, and longing, that they may return again 
and make life beautiful while they last — ^tiU, 
at its close, the full light is granted — ^no more 
in glimpses, but in calm and cloudless sun- 
shine. 

No such reflections as these, however, passed 
through Arthur Winton's mind, as he walked 
on with Una. He was scarcely capable of 
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reflection in his deep enjoyment of her pre- 
sence, and the surging feelings of tender 
reverence, and a new, strange timidity, that 
overwhelmed his soul. At last, he spoke 
abruptly — for the silence was oppressing him, 
and he longed to break the spell, and hold, 
converse with her — ^the merest every-day con- 
verse, so that he might hear her voice — so 
that he might receive and treasure in his 
heart a word of hers. 

"Do you expect Alan to return home for 
Christmas ?" he asked. 

"No," she replied; "he writes that he 
does not expect to get leave again for some 
time. I hope some of his English friends will 
take pity on him, and ask him to dinner, at 
least.'' 

" He is very popular," said Arthur, " and 
the last man to be passed over, I should 
think. What a clever fellow he is !" 

" Poor Alan !" said Una, sighing, — " he is 
talented, indeed ; and he might be . . . ." 

She hesitated, as she thought of all that 
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might result from such gifts as Alan pos- 
sessed and wasted. 

" But his life is full of temptation/' she 
continued, sadly; "and his very talents increase 
his dangers. How I wish he had some friend 
that he could look up to— some one as gifted 
as himself, but wiser and better, who could 
lead him to good, instead of being as he is — 
admired and followed, and encouraged in all 
evil, by his companions." 

" He will turn out well, yet," said Arthur. 
" You are his sister. Lady Willoughby." 

She never even perceived the implied, yet 
perfectly spontaneous compliment, but smiled 
at Arthur's truism. 

" A young man needs more than a sister's 
injfliuence to keep him straight," said Una. 
" You are a friend of his, Mr. WiQton — ^let 
me ask you not to encourage his racing 
tastes." 

.Arthur felt that he could shoot all his horses 
moment he reached home. 

have often advised him to be more pru- 
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dent," lie said; "but, as he is so much 
interested in turf matters, it is as well that 
he should have one honest acquaintance in 
that line. I mil do all I can to save him 
from burning his fingers; and, depend upon 
it, he will meet no encouragement from me. 
I know what a dangerous taste it is." 

" You have not quite given it up yourself?" 
said Una — so gently, that there was not a 
shade of reproach in her tone. 

" I have very little to do with it," he re- 
plied — " my racing days are nearly over ; but 
I am prudent, Lady Willoughby — and have 
no one to injure, if I were otherwise — ^no one 
to take care of, but myself. It does not much 
matter what I do, for I am alone." 

" No one is alone," said Lady Willoughby — 
" don't say that. I won't rail against the turf, 
for I do not understand it, and cannot judge 
of its uses and abuses ; but I am always sorry 
to hear any one say ^ I am alone, and it does 
not matter what I do.' We are all linked to 
our fellows by a thousand invisible ties, and 
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we little know to whom we may be doing good 
or harm by eyery action of our lives.'' 

^^ One would like to see the links," said 
Arthur. ^^I, for instance, cannot feel that 
any one would ever be the better or the worse 
for my rise or fall" 

"Yet, depend on it, there are those who 
would rise or fall with you, though you might 
never know it Those who go up the hill of 
life, carrying Hhe banner with the strange 
device. Excelsior/ encourage many others on 
the way. Here we are, just at the top of our 
real hilL'' 

" Yes," he said, " we are on the top. It 
is a curious thing, that I have not stood on 
this stone since I was a boy. I have not been 
on this spot for twenty years or more." 

" And yet it is so near you, and the view so 
beautiful I" 

**It is not on. the way anywhere," was 
Arthur's somewhat unpoetical reply. "My 
walks always have an object, now ; and it is 
not often that any one is kind enough to 
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invite me to ramble over the hills. I have 
not been higher than that farm-house for 
twenty years. But, what a view !" 

** Will it not suffice as an object for some of 
your future walks ? It is no idleness, I think, 
• to come and study such a page as that,'' said 
Una, pointing with outstretched hand over 
the green valley, and soft, undulating hills, to 
the golden sky beyond. 

Arthur's eyes followed hers^ — and together 
they received into their hearts the beauty that 
lay before them — ^the revelation, granted every 
dawn and eve to man, whether he will hear, or 
whether he will forbear. 

The sun was sinking behind a low green 
hill, and over the soft curve of its summit 
streamed the golden light, blessing the whole 
valley with its farewell rays, lighting the 
streams into waving lines of radiance, turning 
the russet woods to rich masses of crimson 
light, and lingering with pure colourless glory 
over the cross-crowned steeple of the church, 
that rose from a shadowy group of cedars, low 
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in the valley-r-pointing to heaven from the 
midst of the shades of earthy as with a hand of 
light. And the sky — ^but I have no words for 
the etherial beauty of that Wonderland, which 
the declining sun called into being with his 
failing rays — ^who cannot remember the glory ♦ 
of a fair autumn sunset ? the radiant atmo- 
sphere, the soft grey clouds, rose-tinged towards 
the west; the long vista of still, unbroken 
light, leading the eye into the mysteries of 
heaven, dim with too much radiance ; and the 
tender, uneartldy tint, the soft green that 
deepens into blue at the zenith, and cools at 
the far east into the etherial grey of the twi- 
light heavens. Who does not carry in his 
mind the blest remembrance of such a scene as 
that which then entered into the souls of Una 
and of Arthur? 

" I shall long remember this sunset," said 
the latter, as, after many silent moments, they 
turned away to descend the hill on their way 
homeward. 

^'You should come here again," said Una, 
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^* and admire it another time, by yourself. It 
is worth while, is it not?" 

" It is, indeed," he answered ; " but by 
myself — ^it would seem diflferent," and his 
voice faltered, for he felt that he could not 
express his thoughts. 

" By yourself it would be still better,'* Una 
said. " You would enter into the feeling of it 
more completely. Don't you think, Mr. 
Winton, that there is a real benefit in such 
sights — an efficacy, as it were, in the touch of 
Nature's hand, if we only allow ourselves to 
receive it?" 

"It may be so," he answered, "but like 
some other remedies, it requires faith. How 
many hundred people are looking at that 
sunset now, and receiving no benefit." 

"Because expecting* none," she answered 
eagerly; "because, as you say, or mean to 
say, they do not look in faith— do not believe 
that every beautiful sight or sound in nature, 
corresponds to some form of truth or good; 
and that if they will but acknowledge the 
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symbol, they may receive the blessing sym- 
bolised." 

" And you believe this?" asked Arthur. 

" Do you think it an absurd creed? 1 will 
not deny that it is mine, nor that I should 
like it to be yours — ^for it is a very happy 
feith.^' 

Arthur was deeply touched — for a moment 
he could not answer — *' Then you wish others 
— ^you wish me — ^to think as you do/' he said 
at last. 

"Not quite that — ^people to think alike, 
must be alike — and such similarity would 
make the world intolerable — ^no, but you and 
I are such old Mends, Mr. Winton — and you 
said you were alone — and, altogether, I 
thought, perhaps if you were more accus- 
tomed to such thoughts as these beautiful 
scenes suggest — ^if you gave yourself a little 
more time for this kind of enjoyment — ^you 
might find a new sort of happiness, perhaps — 
and you would never feel alone — Am I very 
presumptuous? do you forgive me?" 
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He could only murmur his thanks — ^he had 
no words for more — ^her friendship, then, was 
his — ^it was true that he should* never feel 
alone again. 

He could not trust himself to talk — ^they 
walked on, under the fading skies, and soon 
reached the spot where they had met an hour 
before. 

" Shall I come with you as far as the little 
gate?" asked Arthur, timidly. 

" I shall be delighted, if you have time — 
but it is out of your way home." 

Arthur was in no hurry, he said — and they 
went on, Una talking to him about Alan, about 
Scotland, — about the Camolin tenantry, with 
a gentle unreserve that proved still more than 
what had just passed, how perfect was her 
fnendly confidence in him. At the entrance to 
the wood she bid him good night — ^he saw her 
., disappear into the darkness of the thick yews, 
and felt that her presence should almost light 
their sombre recesses — and then he turned 
away, and found himself alone on the hill. 

VOL. IL E 
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CHAPTER III. 

' Learn to win a lady's faith, 

Nobly, as the thing is high ; 
Bravely, as for life and death — 
With a loyal gravity.' 

Mrs. Browning. 



Una had not half traversed the little wood, 
before she met her brother Camolin, who was 
coming to meet her with a much more rapid 
step than was his wont. It was too dark for 
her to trace upon his countenance the joy 
that revealed itself at once in the tone of his 
voice, as he exclaimed, — 

"Oh, Una, are you come at last! Such 
news ! Mary is coming to Dublin !" 
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^^Mary Stanfield? How? When? I am so 
glad ? but tell me all about it, Camolin !" 

She passed her arm through his, and they 
stood together under the yews — in his joy, he 
forgot the possibility of their walking home. 

" She is coming with her father," he said, 
" Mr. Stanfield has business with some Dublin 
merchants — some long negotiation about an 
emigration scheme, I believe— but never 
mind what — and he is going to take a house 
for two months, after Christmas/' 

" I congratulate you, dear Camolin," said 
Una — " I trust now, that all will go well with 
you — ^but how did you hear all this ? — ^Who 
wrote? — ^The post came while I was out, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yes — ^but no one wrote — Moray was here. 
By-the-by, I nearly forgot to tell you, that his 
sister is coming too. She has not been well, 
and wants change ; so Mr. Stanfield asked her 
to accompany them. I am sure being with 
her cousin for two months ought to revive her, 
if anything could ! " 

E 2 
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" Poor Florence ! I shall be so glad to see 
her ! I, suppose her father knows that Alan 
is likely to be away ? I trust they will not 
meet, by any chance/' 

" Alan will not come over till May at the 
soonest, I think," said Camolin. " Oh, Una, 
I wonder how it will be with me, by that time 
— perhaps, I shall be all winter, when the 
woods are brightening into green !" 

*^Let us walk on, out of this cavernous 
shadow," said Una, drawing him forward ; " it 
is throwing its gloom upon your thoughts, I 
fear — I hope next May will be the spring-time 
of your happiness/' 

He did not answer, but Una could see his 
rare, but beautiful smile, despite the failing 
twilight — and his hopes gladdened her heart, 
as if they had been her own. She well knew 
his sensitive nature, and understood the flut- 
ter of his spirits, and the alternations of hope 
and fear, of excitement and depression, which 
were likely to follow the happy tidings he had 
received. She would not talk much about 
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Mary, till he had calmed down a little — ^till 
the idea of seeing her had lost its first keen 
novelty of hope ; but he needed no words from 
her to tell him how complete was her sympa- 
thy — he felt it — and his joy ceased to be 
painfiil in its excess, and calnmess stole upon 
his excited nerves, as, with Una leaning on 
his arm, he walked on under the darkening 
sky, now lit by the crescent moon, and two or 
three pale stars. 

" I am sorry I was not at home to see Nor- 
man," said Una. — ^* Did he come all the way 
fi-om Dublin to see us ?" 

" No, not quite that — ^he was on his way to 
Dublin firom Laurelwood — ^he has been at Mrs. 
Exford's for the last week, with Savile and 
Walter Merton." 

It may be remarked, that no one was ever 
reported as having been staying at Mr. Ex- 
ford's, or even ^ with the Exfords,' and yet 
there was a Major Exford, a snu%, middle- 
aged man, made up of hospitality and good- 
nature, and quite resigned to his fate, which 
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was that of being totally ignored, and of pro- 
viding interminable pin-money to his yrife, and 
equally intenninable claret to her friends. 

" Did he enjoy his visit ?" asked Una. She 
was much interested in the youth, partly for 
his own sake, and partly for Florence's. 

^^ He did not talk much about it," replied 
Camolin, " he was very much disappointed at 
not finding you. Do you know, Una, I am 
afraid Norman is getting spoilt." 

" Why ! because he wished to see me ? 
You are incoherent — but no wonder." 

Camolin laughed. " I am not very ob- 
servant, as you know— certainly not to-day — 
but Norman was so unusually magnificent. 
He has adopted Alan's style of dress, I think, 
and he had such a red camellia in his button- 
hole. I asked him to give it me for you." 

*^ Well, where is it ?" asked Una, in perfect 
simplicity, 

*' He said it was half withered, and forthwith 
picked it to pieces. Mervyn and ihe kitten 

fcve efiectually destroyed the remains." 
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" I wish I had been there," said Una, " I 
would have saved it. I can't bear to see 
a flower destroyed," 

As little could Norman have borne to see 
Mrs. Exford's red flower in Una's hands — ^he 
could better imagine her like St. Dorothea, in 
the beautiful old legend, receiving from an 
angel the deathless roses of paradise. 

*^ Mr. Stanfield will take care of Norman 
when he comes to Dublin," continued Una. 
" At all events he will have a home with him, 
and the society of his sister and cousin. Is 
their house taken yet ?" 

" Norman is to manage that," said Camo- 
lin, " he knows of two or three, and hopes to 
have all ready for them by the end of De- 
cember. How very long it seems till then ! " 
~ " Not six weeks," interposed Una; "they 
will pass quickly enough. We will do all 
sorts of things, and the time will fly." 

'^ Just what you say to Mervyn on a wet 
day, Una," said Camolin, with a smile. 

" A man is very childish under your cir- 
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cumstances," replied Una, "but it is not a 
thing to be ashamed of. There is no greater 
blessing than the return of that freshness that 
we think belongs to childhood only, and you 
are very young for your years, Camolin." 

^' A compliment or an insult?" asked her 
brother with a smile. 

" A truth, and a happy one," she answered ; 
"there is no need to grow old in spirit — ^it 
is not good-7-it is not right. ^ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy.' Let us keep 
heaven about us, or rather keep up the 
conviction that it is about us, and our true 
youth will be perpetual. Your poet's nature, 
Camolin, keeps you young." 

" At all events I feel young now," he said, 
" hope has come upon me like spring-time ; 
but, Una, I must think — I have not thought 
yet." 

" I understand," said Una — " Thought must 
be diflBicult, just now. Let me help you. But 
why should you look so sorrowful all in a 
moment? What dark thought has come to 
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you? Drag it out, and let me look at 
it!" 

** Here it is, then," said Camolin, speaking 
hurriedly. " Look at my position. I am the 
poorest of poor Irish noblemen; my estate 
is hopelessly encumbered; my ill-cultivated 
lands, my wide acres of waste ground, my 
starveling tenants, my falling house — all dis- 
play the poverty which I inherited with them. 
Every one knows how much I need capital to 
clear the estates — and more capital to reduce 
them to order — and more still to keep that 
old house standing ; and Mary is an heiress. 
I know that half her fortune would do aU this. 
Oh ! Una, I could curse my poverty and her 
wealth, and the vile expediency that stands 
in its foul dragon shape beside my love for 
Mary. Will she scorn me as she scorned 
Alan, who sought her for her wealth, as I 
shall seem to do? And her father, her 
friends, and mine ! Una, if I have the hap- 
piness of calling her mine, this is what they 
will say: — *Ah! he has done well for the 
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Camolin estates, and she has gained a position 
in the world!" 

" My dear Camolin, I understand it all. I 
feel for you, if not with you, in this. Be 
imaginative, but not romantic; and don't be 
angry. You know the saying which you 
dread to hear from the world, would be a true 
saying. Tour marriage with Mary would cer- 
tainly be expedient" 

"And the thought of that sits like a spectre 
at the feast of my joy. To think that my 
love for Mary — ^my true, pure love — should 
wear before the world so vile a form ! — should 
fulfil, perhaps, the mean anticipations of a 
thousand tongues — should tend to resemble 
such base contracts as have often before 
united a coronet and a money-bag, and 
crushed the life out of two hearts ! It is 
more than I can bear, when it rises up before 
me as it does just now !" 

"Look your dragon in the face, dear 
Camolin — ^look with your own eyes, not the 
world's. Why, you are grown worldly in your 
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romance, dear brother — ^worldly and weak, and 
fearing that which you might trample underfoot 
— ^which is under your feet, if you only knew 
it. Look at your dragon — ^it has no teeth, or 
claws ; its form is not vile — ^no reptile is it 
It stands, as you said, beside your love ; look 
at it again ; it is strong and beautiful — ^no 
dragon at all, but a noble and gigantic quad- 
ruped, with its feet on the four winds — ^look, 
your white-robed love holds it by the mane — 
caresses it. It is her strong and able minister 
— ^the power for good obeying her right hand. 
Look at it, Camolin — a beautiful and noble 
thing, though its ugly name is Opulence." 

*^ Una ! Una ! you can make all things 
beautiful with your rich fancy ; but I never 
thought you would furnish the radiance 
needed to change Mammon into an angel of 
Kght/' 

" Opulence is not Mammon,'^ she replied ; 
" and there is no great fancy in what I say, 
though you know our conversations, Camolin, 
never can help running to metaphor. I am 
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talking plain matter-of-fact — matter of truth, 
at all events, which is a different and a better 
thing. Don't be worldly. To marry for 
money, is worldliness — it is worse — ^it is pro- 
fanation, sacrilege ; but to fear that people 
will accuse you of this, is also worldly. It is 
to fear the bugbear which others love. Ignore 
the idol altogether ; never mind the clamour 
of its votaries, who mistake you for one of 
themselves. Follow your love — ^look on it, 
far up in heaven, beautiful and pure — ^follow 
on, and never mind if the world thinks you 
are only following Juggernaut. Let it seem 
so to them." 

" The world ! But Mary herself ! and her 
father?" 

" They will see the truth, as I do. I pro- 
mise you this : she may not give you her love, 
perhaps — I would not raise your hopes — ^but 
she will know what yours is." 

"You speak with authority, Una. Are 
you my good angel, indeed ? infallible, true ?" 

Her smile gleamed in the moonlight, as she 
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looked him in the face. — "Trust me," she 
said — " I am not wrong in this matter. 
Mary will judge you truly, and so will her 
father." 

" And mvself ? That love of mine was so 
beautiful — was as an angel-guest within me — 
until I saw all that gold in her hands." 

" There is no gold in her hands, fanciful 
boy ! she only holds her lion by the mane, as 
did my namesake in Spenser's verse. Forget 
gold — or touch it with the true philosopher's 
stone — and turn it into the good and the 
beautiful — which indeed it is, or should be." 

" Oh, my Californian Egeria !" cried Camo- 
lin, with almost a laugh — a light, happy 
laugh, fresh from his heaii;, and musical with 
love. 

" Well, my Irish Numa — have I overthrown 
your romance ? have I conquered the dragon 
that never existed ? " 

" I see a scale here and there, gleaming 
among the flowers, with whose fragrance you 
have killed him." 
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" Then he is dead. I trust he has not more 
lives than one." 

^* You have weapons for all his lives. Oh, 
Una! since your birth, you were my good 
angeL What should I do without you ?" 

The moonlight did not reveal the tears that 
rose to her eyes, at his words ; and not a sigh 
betrayed the pang that smote her heart with 
the thought that she must some day leave 
him, and all that with him she held dear ; but 
she drove away the pursuing fear — she felt as 
if it intruded upon his joy. And silently they 
entered the house together. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

* Noble work 
Shall hold me in the place of garden-rest i 
And in the place of Eden's lost delight 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain ; 
While on my longest patience there shall wait 
Death's speechless angel, smiling in the east, 
Whence cometh the cold wind.' 

Mbs. Browning. 



Una found a letter in her room. The 
had arrived while she was out. An Indian 
letter. She did not expect one : Sir Geoflfrey 
had written by the last mail ; it was his 
custom to write by every second one, and he 
seldom varied his customs. Her hand shook 
as she took it up, and the rustle of the thin 
paper struck her heart as a weu*d and ominous 
sound. His letters were always evil visitors, 
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though she never allowed herself to know it ; 
but this one — this unexpected tug at the 
chains whose painful weight she had deter- 
mined not to feel — strangely chilled her soul. 

The room was dark, only for the firelight 
which displayed the letter. She stirred the 
logs into a brighter blaze, lighted her candle, 
for she could not bear the gloom ; sat down and 
broke the seal. 

It was rather a longer letter than usual. 
Sir Geoflfrey began by telling her that he had 
been promised the distinguished military ap- 
pointment which would shortly become vacant 

by the death of Lord , that his pros- 

^ pects were certain, and that Lord , a feeble 

octogenarian, was sinking fast. That this situa- 
tion was, as Una might know, one of very great 
distinction and emolument — a much better 
thing, in short, than he had expected to 
receive ; he was sure she would rejoice to find 
that his country had so highly appreciated his 
services. 

Una read all this hurriedly, tremblingly. 
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knowing what would follow. There was a 
great deal more about the appointment; at 
last came these concluding sentences. 

" This will, of course, alter my position a 
good deal. In the first place, it fixes me in 
India: in the second place it involves great 
and liberal hospitality on my part — or rather 
on yours; you will be expected to give a 
series of entertainments on a large scale for 
several months in the year, and your social 
duties will be considerable. You need not 
join me for three or four months ; but do not 
delay beyond that time; our residence will 
then be ready, and our entertainments must 

commence. Lord cannot survive a week ; 

make what arrangements you please about the 
chad — ^he can stay with your mother, or go to 
a preparatory school; I suppose he is old 
enough. I shall write more fully by the next 
mail, and send you six hundred pounds for 
your passage, and such things as you like to 
purchase in London. I shall expect you to 
arrive fully prepared for your position. If 
VOL. II. F 
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you think six hundred pounds wiU not suffice, 
write at once, and I shall have time to send 
as much more as you wish to have. If your 
mother keeps the boy, you can arrange to 
make her an annual allowance as liberal as you 
like for his support. I shall expect you about 
March or April — overland route. Should you 
prefer the sea, you must start earlier. 
" Yours ever, 
" Geoffeet Marchmont Willoughby.'' 

It was come at last, the long-expected blow 
— ^it fell upon her hour of happiness, it tram- 
pled down her hope, it darkened her present 
and desolated her fixture in a moment ! The 
fatal command had arrived : she must take 
up her heavy burden, leave the fair oasis in 
which she dwelt for a time, and betake herself 
once more to the burning desert of her life — 
leave the fi^esh springs of love, the tender 
shades, the lovely flowers, the gentle breezes 
of her resting-place : and again with breaking 
heart and weary feet, travel alone over the 
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scorching sands, face the hot Simoom,, endnre 
that thirst of the heart which to woman is 
worse than death. Silent, and still as marble, 
she sat : while the deep waters went over her 
sool — ^the moments passed by like years — at 
last it rose, onwrecked, and floated under the 
eye of heaven, over the fierce billows of her 
surging woe — she sunk upon her knees, and 
prayed a wordless prayer — ^and from the 
silence of that chamber arose to heaven the 
great and exceeding bitter cry of her stricken 
spirit — and then strength came, and she stood 
upright and gazed steadfastly at her calamity. 
Three or four months of ^ preparation ' — 
three or four months of agony, of fear, of the 
slow pain of severing every tie that bound 
her to happiness — and then a life-long misery. 
Life-long — ^for where was the hope of her 
ever leaving the country in which her bitter 
lot was cast ? Misery, for what is a loveless 
life to woman but unspeakable anguish? and 
worse than this — ^he to whom she owed the 
duty and obedience she would never fail to give, 

f2 
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was one she could not love : had never loved, 
— could not think of without sorrow and 
shame — ^it was a degradation to be his, and 
she felt it — ^felt it far more than his cruelties 
to her — ^to live again in the atmosphere tamted 
by his sins ! to associate with his vicious com- 
panions — ^to preside over his house, and do 
his bidding, and as far as her noble nature 
would allow, to have no will but his : for this 
she was to leave her child, her home, all, in 
short, which formed her life's delight — ^the 
sacrifice was demanded : be it offered then, 
and may heaven accept it ! 

There was no strife in Una's hour of dark- 
ness: for angels tendered her with unfelt 
ministerings, and the Tempter stood aloof — 
she had no thought but submission : she was 
not mocked with rebellious hopes. For the 
present, Obedience: for the ftiture. Death. 
There was no other prospect— she looked 
across the desert, and saw no mirage, but a 
gleaming light beyond — ^the light of home — 
her true and only home — she would rest there 
— some day. 
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But it would not do to sit thinking — ^thought 
was too sorrowfiil ; and she must be composed, 
for there was hope and happiness near her 
which must not be marred by her grief. In 
the midst of all this anguish she remembered 
her brother — ^remembered, as though it were 
a memory of years, the conversation she had 
with him not an hour ago ; and his last words, 
"What should I do without you?" and then, 
with an impulse that came with the recollec- 
tion, she dropped Sir Greoflfrey's letter among 
the blazing logs, and resolyed that come what 
might, she would keep its purport secret. 
Camolin must not be grieved — not now, in the 
conflict of his hopes and fears. She had been 
cheering and comforting him before this blow 
came — she would cheer and comfort him still, 
while she could. It would be time enough to 
announce the coming woe on the arrival of the 
next Indian mail ; by that time, she trusted, 
he would have anothcpr comforter, who would 
not fail him as she had done. 

She watched with white closed lips and 
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tearless eyes the disappearing ashes of the 
letter; and then, dreading to trust herself 
longer with no companion but her sorrow, 
left the room, and with firm, unfaltering steps, 
joined her mother and brother at the accus- 
tomed fireside. And if there was any change 
in her appearance and manner, it was unseen 
by them. There is a heroism which only God 
and angels witness — such was Una's on this 
occasion. 

Slowly and monotonously passed the dull 
November days. Without, all was darkness 
and rain, and decaying, drifting leaves — ^with- 
in, life and its autumn shadows, its tears, and 
its dead hopes ; but the tears were secret, and 
the fallen hopes were buried as they fell, under 
turf and flowers. 

A week after the arrival of the Indian mail, 
as Camolin was sitting alone in his study, pic- 
turing to himself Mary's first greeting, a note 
was put into his hand. Scarcely looking at 
the direction, and believing it to be that most 
usual of missives — a petition — ^he opened it, 
and read as follows — 
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"My Lord, — 
" Tou were always kind to my boy, though 
I never thanked you for it, as I should — 
I thank you now, from beside his dying bed, 
I fear. He has caught a fever; he hai^ 
been ill three days, and is now worse, and 
raving-— calling incessantly for you. If he 
could see you, I think he would be easier. 
We were going to leave Ireland, but were 
stopped by his illness ; when it is over, I shall 
go. My Lord, will you show kindness and 
humanity to a suffering child, and visit him 
now? 

" Dora Fleming." 

Camolin did not notice the abrupt, un- 
courteous style of this note — did not even 
perceive that his visit to the child was rath» 
claimed as a right then entreated as a favour ; 
the simple appeal to his kindness and 
humanity, touched him at once; his sym- 
pathy was awakened for the unhappy mother, 
and his impulse was to go instantly in com- 
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pliance with, her request, and tend the boy as 
best he could. But then he thought of Una, 
and her child, and the possible danger of in^ 
fection — and resolved to consult his sister 
before he decided what to do. He went to 
Una and showed her the note. 

" Poor woman," she said, as she read it ; 
" it is very sad for her — a stranger, and quite 
alone — ^besides . . . ." 

And she paused, hesitating — but Camolin 
expressed her thought. 

"Besides, Wintonis away." 

Their impression as to his connection with 
the Flemings had passed into belief — though 
till this moment unexpressed. 

" She must have written to him," said Una; 
" you will find him there, T dare say — I hope 
he will do all that is kind and right — better 
too late, than not at alL" 

" She cannot know his address," said Camo- 
lin; "I heard that he was visiting some 
friends of his in the West : and he has so 
many relations there, that probably he will go 
to several places before he returns home. — Poor 
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creature^ she must be in perfect despair. Perhaps 
she hopes to find out Winton through me." 

"You will go, will you not? Shall I go 
with you?" 

" Oh, no, Una, that must not be — but if 
I go, will it be safe for you and Mervyn ?'' 

" Safer than for you," she answered, with 
an anxious look at her brother ; " but if yon 
are not afi^aid, go. — She appealed to your 
kindness and humanity — and her position is 
such a sorrowful one !" 

"I am not afi^d,** he answered; "I 
scarcely believe in infection. — ^If you do not 
fear for Mervyn, I will go at once." 

" Mervyn will not be the worse for your 
doing right, dear Camolin," she replied firmly. 
" The case is a peculiar one : if the danger 
were cert^n, I (Mok we should not shrink 
from it — she is a stranger, a suflferer — and 
what is more, I fear a sinner. She needs help." 

" Thank you, dear Una — I am glad you 
give me leave— say nothing to my mother — 
it wouldn't do." 
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" No, indeed — ^I will not go with you this 
time. We might not both be welcome — the 
woman is proud, and cannot bear anjrthing like 
intrusion — ^you must prepare the way, that 
I may go next time. I might be of use.— 
Gro now, and tell me when you return, whether 
anything we could send would be of use. — 
And make her let in the fresh air, if you can ; 
there is no rach disinfectant as air. Good- 
bye.'* 

Gladly he departed on his errand of kind- 
ness, yet sorrowing the while for the hapless, 
unwedded mother, alone in her sin, her 
sorrow, and her fear — sorrowing, too, for the 
wild, strange boy whom he had learnt to re- 
gard with an interest that was ahnost affection, 
and whose sufferings he would gladly soothe. 

He found Mrs. Fleming's sitting-room un- 
tenanted, but he had not been there many 
moments before she came to him. The change 
in her appearance struck him at once. Her 
white and lofty brow was no longer the ivory 
throne of pride, but the ftirrowed field of gHef ; 
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her cheeks, always pale, were now sunk and 
sallow — and tears had quenched the fire of 
her eyes — ^while her wan, disordered hair, 
had lost its pale lustre^ and her step its 
firmness, and her white and quivering lip 
its resolute curve. She had not woman's 
gift of calm enduring patience and hopeM 
watching — ^the she-wolf had worn herself out 
in vain howls over her stricken whelp. 

^^ Is he so ill, then?" said Camolin, to 
the wreck that stood before him. 

"He don't know me — ^he will die," she 
murmured hoarsely. 

She seemed scarcely rational in her wild 
terror. Camolin rose and asked her to 
take him to the child. When he had seen 
him, he would try to comfort her. The 
danger, perhaps, was less than she imagined. 

She opened the door leading into the back 
room, and closed it behind him. " Speak 
to the doctor — ask him what he thinks" — 
she whispered as she shut him into the half- 
darkened room. 
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" Ah ! you here, Camolin/* said a tow 
but very cheerful and cordial voice, sound- 
ing strangely in that dark, heavy, and sor^ 
rowful atmosphere ; and Sir Phelim Campion 
came forward and grasped the hand of Cam- 
olin, one of his many and well-deserved 
friends. 

" You here. Sir Phelim ! '* exclaimed Cam- 
olin, lost in surprise to find the first surgeon 
and physician of Ireland — ^perhaps of Great 
Britain — ^in attendance on the dress-maker's 
son, " You here I He must be ill, indeed ! " 

" A dubious compliment I Do you con- 
sider me as cause or effect? But what 
brings you here ? This is a strange meet- 
ing — as strange as one which occurred to 
me in 'thirty-five, when I was — 

" Don't tell it me now," said Camolin, nip- 
ping the story in the bud. " How is the boy ? 
Let me see him.'' 

He went up to the bed-side. It was in the 
darkest part of the room ; but he could just 
see the red glare of the fevered eyes and 
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the flushed cheeks, as the boy turned and 
rolled uneasily from side to side. He laid his 
hand on the hot forehead : 

** Don't you know me, Tristram?" he said, 
gently ; but not a glance could he win from 
the restless eyes, not a touch from the unquiet 
hands. 

"He is unconscious," said the physician. 
" Don't stand over him there — I might have 
you all on my hands at Camolin." 

" There is no fear," was the reply ; " but 
tell me — how is he? — why were you sent 
for?" 

" That wild panther, his mother, got 
frightened, and wouldn't trust Conelan, who 
was managing him as well as I could. He 
has a common fever, that's all, at present. It 
must run its course, and may possibly assume 
a worse type, by-and-bye. So far, there is 
nothing unusually alarming. But you haven't 
told me yet, what brings you here ?" 

"I was fond of the child," said Camolin. 
" He used to come and play in the park. 
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He's a fine fellow, and I take a great interest 
in him." 

*^ Well, don't be uneasy," said Sir Phelim. 
He was never surprised at the unaccountable 
likes and dislikes, which astonish other people 
as the wildest whims and yagaries. 

^^ It's a good face, and a fine organization. 
Not a bit like Winton, though. I don't be- 
lieve that story." 

^^ I am afraid it is a true one," said Camo- 
lin ; " but we won't discuss it now." 

" I must be going back to Dublin," said Sir 
Phelim, looking at his watch ; " but 111 ex- 
amine this little fellow again before I go. 
Will you open a little more of thisit shutter?" 

Camolin obeyed — and the light streamed in 
upon the tossing form and uneasy head. 

" This is no son of Wmton's," murmured 
the acute physician, as he bent over his pa- 
tient. 

His examination was long and minute. He 
shook his head as he left the bed-side. 

" It will be rather a severe thing," he said, 



\ 
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with professional oracularity. And at that 
moment the mother entered. She had cahned 
herself a little during the interval of her ab- 
sence from the sick-room. 

"You are going to save him?" she asked, 
fixing the torchlight of her eyes on the phy- 
sician's countenance. 

*'0h, yes, well make him all right," he 
replied, cheerfully. "Don't fret — ^hell do very 
well ; but you can't expect him to get well 
all at once. He'll want good watching. I 
see you have no experience, or you would not 
be much alarmed. Gret one of the neigh- 
bours in, to help you in nursing him." 

It was true that she had no experience, and 
she felt it ; but she knew that her neighbours 
were, neighbours only in name, and she must 
secure the wisest care, as well as the first skill, 
for her sick boy. 

" Send me a nurse from Dublin — ^the very 
best !" she said, abruptly. 

The doctor hesitated for a moment; he 
scarcely thought she knew what she was 
saying. 



\ 
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** Send me a nurse I and come again your- 
8el£ Come every day ! Can you — ^will you ?'' 
she continued, her voice softening in the earn- 
estness of the entreaty — " I must have all — 
everything he can need. I have means — ^look 
here !" and she drew from her pocket a roll 
of bank-notes, from which, with trembling 
fingers, she detached an English note for 
twenty pounds, and tried to put it into the 
physician's hand. He repulsed her with his 
kindliest smile. 

" Well see about that by and bye, when he 
is well. Now, don't fret. I'll send the nurse 
— and never fear but I'll come again, if it were 
only to see youJ^ 

He was perfectly sincere, for her strange 
manner and stranger beauty, withered as it 
was, interested him as a new leaf in the 
many-volumed book of human nature, which 
formed, even at his advanced age, his favourite 
study. 

He hurried down-stairs before she could 
thank him, if, indeed, she had thought of doing 
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SO ; and Camolin followed, promising to return 
in a minute. 

" She is a wonderful creature/' said Sir 
Fhelim, as Camolin assisted him to mount his 
horse. " Her very anxiety is of a sort I never 
saw before, in all my long experience; and 
her circumstances are very strange." 

"I trust the boy will recover?" said Ca- 
molin, inquiringly ; her sorrow was the only 
one of her ^circumstances ' with which he con- 
cerned himself. 

" Well, we'll hope so — ^we'll hope so," was 
the reply ; " he seems likely to have every 
chance. Good-bye, Camolin." 

And Sir Fhelim rode away with a briskness 
that showed how lightly, both in body and 
mind, he bore the burden of his years. 

Camolin went back to the unhappy mother, 
and tried to cheer her with words of hope — 
she would take little comfort ; the boy's half 
delirious unconsciousness, which had supervened 
since the morning, terrified her, unused as she 
was to illness. It was not till Camolin had 
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many times told her how common, and how 
little alarming was this symptom, that she 
began at last to listen to him with composure. 

" I must go and sit beside him," she said, 
at last — ^* perhaps, he will know me now." 

"No," replied Camolin, "you cannot ex- 
pect him to know you yet. Watch him from 
here, through the open door ; and go in, from 
time to time, and give him his drinks. Be- 
fore I go, tell me if I can do anything for 
you?" 

"If you would only promise to come 
again ? he will wish for you, when he has his 
senses." 

Her voice was scarcely recognisable — its 
tone of command was lost, and her accents 
were low and faltering. 

" I will come to-morrow," he answered, 
" without fail. Mrs. Fleming, you .may have 
perfect confidence in me — tell me now, whe- 
ther there is any one else you wish to see — 
any one I could write to . . ." 

She drew herself up, and the old scorn 
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flickered in her eyes ; her voice resumed its 
cold, proud tone, as she replied — 

" There is no one I wish to see — ^no one 
you could write to. If you will come your- 
self, it will be a kindness to my boy — and T 
thank you very much for having come now. 
Pray, do not offer to do anything more for me 
or mine — ^nothing further is in your power." 

Camolin would not contend with her ; sht 
would soften towards him in time, he thought 
— and then he would win from her the story 
of her wrongs, and perhaps help her with his 
sympathy and counsel; but not until it 
pleased her to trust him. He did not renew 
his oflFer, but left her, after a few kind words 
of hope and encouragement — and walked 
home, absorbed in his own thoughts and 
dreams. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



< Red grief and mother's hunger in her eye.' 

Tennyson. 



Hour by hour, day by day, the boy grew 
worse. His mother's fears rose to wild 
anguish. She was terrible in her fierce, 
angry despair. Sir Phelim Campion came 
daily, finding a strange attraction in the sight 
of the wild creature's madness. He could not 
calm her : he knew it, and did not try — ^he 
would not insult his own skill, or her fiirious 
sorrow, with* prescriptions and composing 
draughts : he carefiilly tended the sick boy, 
but contemplated the fi^antic parent with awe 
and compassion— deep compassion, for it was 
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sorrowful to see what savage but intense ten- 
derness would control and soften her grief^ 
when by the bedside of her son — how she 
would stroke his burning brow, vwnly smooth 
back his tangled hair, press her white lips to 
his hot and restless hands, and then hurry back 
to her lonely room, and flinging herself prone 
upon the floor, writhe, and groan, and struggle 
in utter agony. The nurse, who constantly 
watched beside the boy, would tremble from 
head to foot, and cross herself in terror, as, in 
the silence of the night, the sounds of that 
unearthly woe broke upon her ear, long- 
accustomed as it was to every expression of 
pain. ^ 

No one came near the house but Camolin 
and the good physician. Una would have 
come, but her brother peremptorily said it 
could not and must not be — so she yielded, 
and remained at home with her own sorrow 
and unfailing courage. Mrs. Short grum- 
bled at the fever, which kept away her cus- 
tomers, but consoled herself with the reflec- 
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tion that some compensation might be ex- 
pected from * a party' who needs must have 
the best of everything and the first of doctors, 
for the child she ought to be ashamed of 
owning. Mrs. Conelan indulged in protracted 
sulks, because ^her Martin' never could or 
would give her the smallest information re- 
spectmg the mysterious stranger's former 
history, and was unpardonably negligent in 
availing himself of the excellent opportunities 
he now possessed for finding out all about 
her. Mr. Timothy Hogan was scandalised 
at Mrs. Fleming's rejection of his good offices, 
he having once attempted to visit her, in 
hopes that she would be glad to see a clergy- 
man, on which occasion she peremptorily re- 
fiised to admit him — in short, the whole 
village of KiUdash stood aloof from the un- 
happy stranger, watching her, as it were, from 
a distance, and wondering what she would 
do when the boy died, and what Mr. Winton 
would thmk of the. afiair. Some went so far 
as to predict that Tristram Fleming would be 
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honoured with a splendid funeral, and a 
resting-place in the mausoleum at Russagh — 
while others prophecied that Mr. Winton's 
extraordinary liberality would cease with his 
son's life. Everyone had something to say 
on the subject — but, amid all that was said, 
no kind word, no expression of sympathy, ever 
found a place — ^for the people of Killdash had 
a great deal of virtue, and very little charity, 
in their highly-respectable natures. Only in 
the form of Lord Camolin did perfect human 
charity find its way to Tristram's bed-side, 
for, though Sir Phelim was very kind, his 
charity was not perfect. It only provided 
half his motives — the other half was curiosity 
about the interesting specimens of natural 
history (class Homo) which chance had so 
fortunately thrown in his way. 

Four days had elapsed since his first visit — 
four long days and five interminable nights. 
The boy still tossed upon his bed in the 
untiring energy of fever, and the mother still 
raved in the strong delirium of her anguish. 
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No change, but a slow, gradual increase of 
suflfering to both — ^it was terrible to watch the 
progressing horror. Camolin's heart ahnost 
failed him, yet still he came daily. 
• One cold, stormy, wet December day, he 
came some hours earlier than usual to Mrs. 
Fleming's rooms — the voices of the sorrowful 
winds and heavy rain called him to the house 
of sorrow; he fancied the half-distracted 
mother would suffer doubly on such a dreary 
day — and he hastened on, that she might not 
suffer alone. She received him in perfect 
silence — ^though her haggard looks were elo- 
quent enough — ^with a wild gesture she brought 
him to the child's bed-side — speechless and 
still, she drew aside the window curtain, and 
watched him as he bent over the young 
sufferer. 

At last there was a change — ^the feverish 
tossings, the babblings of delirium had ceased 
— and with pale sunken cheek and vacant 
distorted eyes, the patient lay motionless 
and silent, save for the sound of his laborious 
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breathing. A change — she had noticed it two 
hours ago, and now Camolin's face told her 
it was a change for the worse — the boy was 
totally unconscious— did not see, did not hear 
— ^it was Death in Life — death without its 
stillness — ^life without its powers — ^frightftd to 
see — ^frightfal to remember, having seen. 

Camolin led Dora into the next room, away 
from those fearful vacant eyes — ^placed her, 
unresisting, in her accustomed chair — and said^ 
very gently — " You will not find him thus, 
Mrs. Fleming, when he is restored to you 
hereafter/' 

He was not prepared for the effect of his 
words — with flashing eyes and quivering angry 
lips she sprung to her feet — ^^ Hereafter !" 
she cried — " I know but one hereafter for my 
boy — one hereafter — ^ten years hence — don't 
talk to me that way — what do you mean ? 
You want to tell me he is to die ! — ^to die ! 
my boy, my Tristram — and you to tell it me ! 
you, you ! Oh yes, you think he is to die ! 
you would—" 
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" Death is very near," said Lord Camolin. 
" Be calm in his presence — ^be submissive, in 
the presence of Him who alone has conquered 
death — sit down — and listen to me — " At 
this moment the physician entered — at a glance 
he saw the fearful state of excitement which 
Mrs- Fleming's countenance and attitude 
betrayed — he saw that Camolin was about to 
attempt consolation which the sufferer was in 
no condition to receive — she would be better 
alone, he thought — and silently he led 
Camolin into the sick room, checking Dora, 
who would have followed them, with an almost 
imperceptible gesture of command. 

^'Will he die?" asked Camolin, as Sir 
Phelim, with inscnitable countenance, stood 
hol(^ng the child's wrist — 

" Another six hours as he is now, and his 
fate is sealed," was the slow and calm reply, — 
"but I half expected this, and came pre- 
pared — ^it is but a forlorn hope, though — ^^ 

Sir Phelim drew a little packet, folded in 
oiled silk from his pocket — the nurse who 
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had been sitting in the dark comer by the 
bed, came forward — ^and in a moment the at- 
mosphere was heavy with the overpowering 
scent of musk, as the little packet was opened, 
and a part of its contents mixed and adminis- 
tered to the unresisting sufferer — "Another 
at six o'clock," whispered the physician, 
putting the packet into the nurse's hand. 

" And after that, Sir ?" she asked. 

"After that, no more will be required. 
After that, we shall know. Nurse." 

" God help the poor wild thing within 
there," muttered the kind old nurse; "though 
indeed, it's little of His help she's seeking. 
She was like to kill me, when I wanted her to 
see the priest. I'd be glad if she'd see the 
parson, itself." 

" Well, well, she sees the doctor, and that's 
the principal thing just now," said Sir Phelim, 
cheerfully, but with a touch of compassion 
in his tone. " Mind the powder at six. Nurse." 

She resumed her place, ghost-like, in the dim 
corner ; and Sir Phelim returned with Camo- 
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lin to the greater sufferer, for whom there was 
no physician on this earth. 

" There's hope still," replied the doctor, to 
her questioning eyes. "And your suspense 
will soon be over." 

She wrung her hands in silence. 

" There will be no material change till to- 
morrow morning," he continued. " If his 
sleep becomes more natural about that time, 
you may hope." 

She did not hear nor heed him. She was 
not one of those women to whom presence of 
mind is natural, whose faculties brighten 
under the influence of strong emotion. Her 
mind was crushed — ^bewildered. Sir Phelim 
saw how it was with her. 

" Lie down there," he said, leading her to 
the hard, red moreen couch that stood in the 
comer of the room. " Don't talk to her," he 
whispered to Camolin; "she will sleep. I 
must be off — ^no, don't follow me to the door ; 
sit there. You are a calming influence, I 
think ; but bar preaching just now — ^rest is 
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what she wants . . . ''—and he hurried from 
the room, leaving €amolm beside the ex- 
hausted form of Dora, who ky half uncon- 
scious on the sofa. 

She did not move or speak, but lay as one 
entranced; but for the sound of her quick 
convulsive breathing, Camolin might have 
deemed that she was indeed at rest — the only 
rest that deserves the name. Her cheeks 
were colourless, her lips fixed, her eyes sunken 
beneath their livid lids. Camolin trembled as 
he took his seat beside her, thinking of the 
awM death in life that dwelt in those two 
rooms. Such fearful sights were doubly fear- 
ftd to him ; his delicate organisation rendered 
him childishly sensitive to the horrible ; and 
a chill of something worse than fear crept over 
him, blanching his cheek and hurrjring his 
ptdses, as the slow minutes passed. Perfect, 
utter stillness — silence as entire, save that 
Camolin heard the beating of his own heart, 
the rapid breathmg of the sleeper, and the 
sleepless ticking of the merciless clock insist- 
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ing on its vain lie, that the minutes were not 
hours, nor the hours days. The air was close 
and heavy — closer and heavier it grew, 
weighted with a floating odour, which Camo- 
lin felt gradually stealing upon his brain. 
For some moments he felt it, before he re- 
cognised the oppressive aroma of the musk 
which had been used in the adjacent room. 
It was strong and sickening to him, for he 
disliked all perfumes — and he rose quietly, 
with the intention of opening the window to 
admit the fresh air, cold and damp as it was, 
sooner than endure that nauseous atmosphere. 
His movement was all but noiseless — ^yet it 
seemed that Dora heard it, for, sudden and 
quick as thought, she sprang up, and sat 
pressing her hand on her forehead, her eyes 
fixed on his, and burning in the deep shade. 

His over-strained nerves thrilled him with 
anguish; but he mastered his suffering, and 
gently asked if he had disturbed her?" 

" The musk!'' she murmured — " Give it 
to me ! Who brought it ? The little golden 
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flowers, that used to brighten into stars when 
he came — the pale green plant he used to 
water for me — my one plant, that we cared 
for together — that I left for his sake ! Where 
is it ? Have you brought it ? Give me my 
musk-plant !" 

" You have been dreaming," he said — 
"there is no musk here except Tristram's 
medicine. Lie down again. I will open the 
window, and the smell will disperse." 

Her complete exhaustion had unstrung her 
mind. She understood him not, and memo- 
ries, vivid as presences, came thronging to 
her from the past. That floating fragrance, 
like the incense of the magician, had filled 
the air with spectres. Camolin had no power 
to lay them. She held him back as he tried 
to go to the wmdow, her thin fingers grasping 
his wrist with a force that flushed his brow 
with pain. 

" Ah ! you would throw away my musk! — 
my only flower ! — ^my bright-eyed golden stars, 
that are mine again ! mine ! I feel their 
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sweet breath as I did that day — ^the day he 
came. I never felt it since. He is coming 
back! Ton must not throw it away! Sit 
down!" — and she strove to force him back 
into his chair. 

" Be cahn," he said, seating himself without 
attempting to resist her — " I will not move. 
He is coming back — I hope and trust, indeed. 
Tell me about him. The musk reminds you 

of ?" 

He waited for her answer. He was trying 
his best to soothe her — ^to help her to un- 
ravel the entangled memories which seemed 
so fraught with anguish — ^to disburden her of 
her fearful secret, and lighten her load of 
accumulated pam. He took her cold white 
hand in his, and fixed his clear eyes, lit 
with compassion and hope, on her face, 
waiting her reply. 

" Of my husband, Geoffrey Willoughby." 
Slowly and distinctly she spoke these words, 
then fell back in total insensibility. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

' She was patient with my talking, and 1 loved her — 

loved her, certes. 

As I loved all heavenly objects, with uplifted eyes and 

hands.' 

Mrs. Browning. 



During Camolin's absence, his mother and 
sister were surprised by the news that Mr. 
Stanfield and his daughter were expected in 
Dublin that evening. Norman had received 
the intelligence at Laurelwood; and glad of an 
excuse for another visit to Camolin, had 
without much diflSiculty extricated himself 
from Mrs. Exford, and ridden across the hills, 
to impart it. Mr. Stanfield's movements had 
been hurried by various circumstances con- 
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nected with business, which caused his presence 
to be required in Dublin many days sooner 
than he had anticipated. His correspondent 
had taken rooms for him at an hotel, where he 
would remain, with his daughter, until a 
suitable house could be found. 

Norman's morning visit was rather a long 
one, especially as Lady Camolin, growing tired 
of his presence, left him to a tSte-a-tite with 
Una. She talked to him about Balvenie and 
his sister, and wondered slightly at his con- 
fused and absent manner, and the long 
silences which perpetually obstructed their 
conversation. She did her best to comfort the 
shy boy, and set him at his ease ; and it was 
a difficult task, for with all her conversational 
powers, small talk was labour and sorrow to 
her ; nor was it what Norman desired at that 
moment. 

" Is not Laurelwood a lovely place ?" asked 
Una. " I almost forget it — ^it is years since I 
was there." 

Norman coloured crimson as he replied, that 
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the scenery about Laurelwood was too tame 
to please him^ and the place too well kept. 
He did not mean to imply a compliment to 
the wild upland and tangled pleasaunce of 
Una's home, but they were so beautiful in his 
eyes that he could find no charm in the 
smooth lawns and trim walks of Laurelwood. 
Una smiled at his strange taste, and began to 
talk to him about Balvenie, and the diflFer- 
ence between Scotch and Irish mountaiQ 
scenery, till Norman's shyness vanished, and 
he grew eloquent in his regrets that Lady 
Willoughby had not accompanied her brothers 
to Scotland last autumn. "It would have 
just made all the difierence to me," he mur- 
mured with his deepest blush. "When is 
Alan coming over?" he added hastily, fright- 
ened at the subject he had approached. 

"Not this winter, I think," replied Lady 
Willoughby. " I hope he will be some time with 
his regiment now ; it is better for him than 
being here." 

" He is a great loss to me," said Norman — 

h2 
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"he was so kind to me always, you know. 

And I should be very glad if I suppose 

you have heard the whole story — ^if he and 

Florence although I know Florence isn't 

half good enough — at least, I mean, she's not 
exactly but " 

Una extricated him from his difficulties by 
saying — " Don't wish that for your sister, Mr. 
Moray — ^Alan has great gifts, but he could not 
make her happy. You must not keep him in 
her remembrance." 

But for the gentle manner in which these 
words were said, Norman would have con- 
sidered himself * shut up ;' but Una never shut 
up any one — she had neither the will nor the 
power. 

" My father has such prejudices," said Nor- 
man, " that I do not think it will be allowed — 
and' you, too, disapprove, apparently, on the 
same grounds as he does. WeU, Florence has 
prejudices, too, and, perhaps, neither would be 
happy ; so, if my uncle takes her with him to 
Ireland, 1 must not wish for Alan's society." 
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** Florence will come with her uncle, I hope/' 
said Una ; " I long to see her again — and it 
will be pleasant for you. You must all come 
here for the new year — Camolin would be de- 
lighted, I know." 

" Thank you, Lady Willoughby," murmured 
Norman, colouring again. "But it's one of 
those things that one looks upon as too delight- 
ful to happen. I won't think about it." 

Una might have uttered some common- 
places about a ^ dull party,' ^ Nothing worth 
looking forward to,' &c., &c. Half the women 
in the world would have done so ; for Nor- 
man's speech was such as we generally choose 
wilfully to misunderstand ; but Una's power 
of quick sympathy told her what he meant, 
and her straightforward nature prompted her 
to acknowledge his intention by the kindly 
smile which formed her sole reply. 

And then there was a pause — ^very short, 
but long enough for a sorrowful reverie on 
Una's part, and on Norman's an interval of 
adoration ; and next, he rose to go — ^for the 
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thought flashed across his mind, that Egeria 
might weary of her worshipper. She did not 
say a word to detain him; and, with slow, 
unwilling steps, he left her presence, and 
walked round to the yard, dimly recollecting 
that he had left his horse there, and dreaming 
of the heaven-light in Una's eyes. 

As he turned the comer of a building, he 
suddenly found himself face to face with 
Camolin, who started at seeing him, and held 
out a hand, which trembled in Norman's 
fiiendly and joyous grasp— and felt cold and 
lifeless, so that the youth half shuddered at its 
contact, and knew at once that something was 
amiss with his friend (for friends they were, 
after the friendship of men, which, in their 
language, is another word for companionship). 

"What has happened?" were words that 
rose at once to Norman's lips — ^but something 
in Camolin's steady eye and white, compressed 
lips kept them unspoken. He only glanced 
inquiringly at the pale face — and Camolin felt 
that he must speak, and did so, very calmly — 
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" I have been with a sick person, in the 
Tillage/' he said — ^^ and I am exhausted, after 
going through a very painful scene/' 

" Ton look so ill,'' said Norman — " Go in, 
and rest— don't mind me." 

" Thank you — I know you will excuse me " 
— and, so saying, he turned away ; but, pre- 
sently, Nonnan felt that trembling hand laid 
upon his shoulder, and heard Camolin entreat 
him not to mention to any one that he seemed 
ill, for it was only exhaustion, and would 
pass off. 

Norman gave the promise, and mounted his 
horse. "Poor fellow," thought he, as he 
cantered across the furzy fields — " poor fellow 
— ^what wretched health he has! Now, it's 
quite a mistake on his part, to go and attend 
sick people, and poison himself in hot rooms. 
No one was intended to kill himself with good- 
ness. I wonder what she will say to hitn ?" — 
and, slackening his pace at the thought of 
Una, he rode on — reaching his temporary 
barrack-home long after nightfall. 
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There was a dinner party at the mess that 
evemng. Mr. Savile was there — gay, witty, 
and refined withal — a scholar and a gentleman 
— not good for much, just now, but fiill of 
goodness au fond; and Barry Bonham, with 
his dark, serious countenance, and endless 
scintillations of wit and caustic humour ; and 
Lord Walter Merton, with his laughing face, 
and schoolboy facetiae ; and many others, aU 
cheery, and all thoughtless — at least, such 
were they at that time and place ; and Nor- 
man talked and laughed with the gayest (for 
Norman was improving), and forgot Camolin's 
pale face — ^though, deep within, he felt as a 
reproach the pure light of Una's remembered 
beauty. 

She, meanwhile, sat with her mother in the 
vast, ill-lighted, melancholy dining-room : at a 
table where the remains of dessert and one 
untouched decanter showed that dinner was 
just ended— one old-fashioned bronze lamp of 
perfect workmanship as to beauty, but strangely 
inefficient as to use, cast a faint yellow light 
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on Lady Camolin's stem face, and gleamed 
from the diamond crescent on her brow — while 
the dancing flames of the wood fire threw 
fitful lustre on Una's motionless form, and 
momentarily called forth from the distant 
walls a gleaming picture-frame or bracket of 
strange device — and revealed at intervals 
sculptured forms, pale marble presences, al- 
most awful with their cold grey shadows and 
fire-touched limbs. 

" I suppose we are to have the Stanfields 
here — and your foolish little fiiend, Una, as 
you teU me there is a chance of her accom- 
panying them to Ireland. Camolin will invite 
them, I suppose." 

" I hope so— if he is well enough," said 
Una, with a sigh. 

"The Glasgow cit will scorn us for our 
want of wax candles and Axminster carpets," 
continued Lady Camolin. "Well, we can 
supply the former deficiency, I believe — ^the 
latter perhaps will foUow — close upon the 
instalment of the merchant's daughter as my 
successor." 
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Una did not speak. It was the first allusion 
her mother had made to Camolin's hopes — a 
random arrow. 

" She will not reftise Aim, I imagine," con- 
tinued the cruel speaker — "his coronet will 
doubtless obliterate the image of the mercantile 
lover for whose sake my son was rejected." 

" Oh, mother," said Una, sorrowftdly, " do 
not speak so coldly of one who is also your 
son — and who suffers so much." 

"I cannot trace my own Greek blood in 
Gamolin — ^there is nothing southern about 
him — ^his sufferings are very imaginary, I 
think — ^he is not the least feverish, and does 
not pretend to be in pain — a man that goes 
to bed at seven o'clock, and tells you he is 
exhausted after walking to the village and 
ba<5k!" 

" Tou know, mother, he fainted when he 
came home — ^it is like his old attacks, but 
worse — Gamolin has great endurance. He 
would not allow himself to be laid up, if he 
were not ill." 
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Lady Camolin remembered the anxioiis 
hours which, little as she loved him, his 
sickly childhood had cost her — and a pang 
touched her heart with Una's gentle remon- 
strance. She poured out a glass of wine, 
slowly and deliberately, laid it on a plate 
with a biscuit, and told Una to take it up 
to him, and see how he was. 

" He begged me not to disturb him till 
later," said Una, hesitating between his de- 
sire and her own intense anxiety. 

" I shall go, Una, if you do not,*" said 
Lady Camolin — "If he is not very ill, it 
will not hurt hitn to be roused ; and if he 
is, the sooner something is done the better." 

Una went to her brother. He was lying 
on his bed, his face turned from the door. 
She entered noiselessly, and stood still a 
moment, thinking he slept; but he felt her 
presence, and turned languidly towards 
her. 

" Have I disturbed you?" she whispered, 
leaning over him and smoothing back his dis- 
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ordered hair — " My mother sent you this 
wine. Will you have it? 

" Thank you — I had rather not. I am quite 
well now, Una — at least, there is nothing the 
matter to signify." 

But his deathly paleness, and the tremor 
of his hand, belied his words. Una laid her 
hand upon his brow, and looked anxiously 
in his face. 

*' You are not feverish,'' she said — " What 
is it, dear Camolin? What has happened? 
How 'your hand shakes. Why, you are 
nervous,'' she added, seating herself beside 
him — "You have had some shock; but you 
are better now, and can tell me all. Is it 
about Tristram? Is he dead? You have 
seen death for the first time, then, and it has 
overcome you." 

" I have gone throufrh a terrible scene," 
said Camolin, rousing himself to the neces- 
sity of replying so as to satisfy his sister — 
"He is much worse, and his mother nearly 
frantic. Don't ask me more." 
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" It was too much for you/' she said — ^^ I 
shall go there to-morrow." 

But Camolin's pale cheek grew ghastly, and 
he sunk back with a groan — and Una saw that 
his nerves were thoroughly shaken, and that 
she must not speak to him on the subject of 
that which had so disquieted him. She soothed 
him with gentle words, and asked him no 
more. At last, seemg him, as she thought, 
inclined to sleep, she rose, and, kissing his 
colourless cheek, bid him good night. He 
held her near him and said — * 

^' Does my mother know?" 

" Where you have been ? No ; she did 
not ask." 

" Tell her I am better — ^tell her it was only 
one of my old attacks. That's all, dear Una. 
A night's rest will make all right. I am 
quite sleepy now. Don't let any one disturb 
me till morning ; and now, good-night." 

She left him, somewhat comforted. She 
remembered the strange, nervous attacks of 
his childhood, and thought it only natural 
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that the painful scene he had lately witnessed 
should cause a recurrence of them. Lady 
Camolin did not excite herself about her son^ 
when she had ascertained the nature of his 
illness ; she contented herself with remarking, 
that the only cure for nervous complaints, was 
unyielding determination on the part of the 
sufferer, and that no one could do anything 
for Camolin as long as he continued to give 
way to self-indulgence. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

' O my life was dark and cold as the night-dews on the 
wold. 
Waiting to be made alive with fire of dawn ; 
TOl her presence on me lightened, and her blessing on 
me brightened, 
And mj life like dews lit up for heaven shone.' 

Gerald Massey. 



The moment his sister left him, it was Camo- 
lin's first impulse to write instantly to Arthur 
Winton — only to ask him what he knew about 
Dora Fleming — ^what was the mysterious tie 
between him and that strange being ; for he 
alone knew her, he alone had fi*om the first 
held frequent converse with her, and he only 
could answer the question now forcing itself 
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upon Camolin's mind — " Is she a maniac — an 
impostor ... or was there a fearful truth in 
her last wild words?" 

He rose hurriedly, and began to write ; but 
at the first word a strange horror and fear 
came over him, and he dropped his pen, and 
walked to and fro in bewildering perplexity. 
He dared not write to Winton— dared not 
reveal to mortal the terrible fear that, do 
what he might, 'he could not wholly banish. 
His sister — his whole life's love — his noble, 
glorious Una — ^he could not, however dimly, 
hint to any man that a shadow might hang 
upon her name ; and he shrank fi'om question- 
ing Winton, without apparent cause, on such 
a matter as his connexion with Mrs. Fleming. 
No, it would not do to write. To-morrow 
would come at last, after interminable hours 
of suspense; and then he would go to Mrs. 
Fleming, and force her to explain her words, 
even at the death-bed of her son. This was 
that he could do. 

He re-seated himself, and pondered long 
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and deeply — sometimes writhing in an agony 
of fear, and then reassuring himself with the 
conviction, that the words which had so terri- 
fied him were but the ravings of insanity, or 
the brief delirium brought on by uncontrolled 
grief in a mind incapable of commanding it- 
self. He remembered her strange, incoherent 
words about the musk-plant, her insane bear- 
ing, and the vacant horror of her eyes, and 
he tried to persuade himself that she was 
mad ; but all the time, a fearfiil undertone, 
which he could not silence, vibrated in his 
soul, and his sufferings were very great. His 
nerves were utterly unstrung; every sight and 
sound was anguish — every idea that passed 
through his brain left a sting of physical pain 
behind it ; he could hear the beating of his 
heart, and the sound seemed to madden him ; 
living and moving faces glared at him fi:'om the 
embers of his fire, voices spoke to him in the 
wind, unseen hands touched his, or leaned on 
his throbbing head — all things, all senses, were 
to him the source of pain — all thoughts were 
VOL, u. I 
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terrors, all feelings torture. It was not ill- 
ness, but something far worse — not insanity, 
but something far more painful. In these 
indescribable sufferings the long winter night 
wore on; but there was a calming influence 
in the grey dawnlight, as it stole into Camo- 
lin's room, and the sunshine found him in a 
profound, dreamless sleep. At break of day, 
at sunrise, and at the breakfast hour, Una 
crept to his door, and, hearing his calm, regu- 
lar breathing, knew that he was at rest, and 
bade the servants take care not to disturb 
him. Towards noon, she brought him his 
breakfast, and found him up and dressing; 
but she saw the shadow round his large 
sunken eyes, and the trembling of his hand ; 
and she forbore to question him, the more 
carefully for her perception of a strange re- 
serve in his manner, an unwillingness to speak 
much of himself or of his illness, though 
towards her he was even more than usually 
affectionate in his bearing and words. 

" Go down now, dear Una," he said, before 
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she had been many mmutes in his room. ^^ I 
must make haste, for I have some out-door 
business to do. I shall not be long, and a 
ride will do me good." 

Una knew well that there is no such 
restorative to shattered nerves as exercise in 
the open air ; she, therefore, did not remon- 
strate, but only begged him not to tire him- 
self, and offered to go and enquire about 
Tristram in his absence. " I know I must not 
go in," she said, "but I could walk to the 
village and ask." 

" No, no ! " he answered hurriedly. " I want 
to see you when I come back, and I shall not 
be long away— don't go out." 

He spoke with unusual abruptness. Una 
thought his sleepless night had made him 
irritable, and with a few soothing words, and 
a promise that he should find her on his 
return, she withdrew. 

In trembling haste he completed his toilet, 
ran to the stables, mounted his horse, and 
traversing the lawn at a gallop, soon found 

l2 
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himself at Killdash. Throwing himself from 
his panting horse, and flinging the reins to a 
beggar boy, he entered the shop, and would 
have found himself in a second in Mrs. 
Fleming's presence, but for the interference of 
Mrs. Short, whose portly form, filling the 
narrow staircase, effectually arrested him. 

^'Stop, my lord," she said. "The person 
begged me to give you this note, in case you 
called — and she says she won't be troubling 
you to go upstairs, your lordship." 

Mrs. Short never designated her mysterious 
lodger by any other title than 'the person.' 
She meant it for a term of covert satire — ^but 
its point was lost upon Lord Camolin — ^before 
her short, but slow and measured speech was 
over he had read Mrs. Fleming's note to the 
end. 

"I beg, my lord, that you will not come 
upstairs. My boy is asleep. Sir Phelim has 
been here, and says he is all but out of danger 
— ^the crisis is past, and if his strength keeps 
up there is nothing to fear. I believe I was 
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dreaming when you left me last night. I 
mentioned the name of a gentleman, who I 
believe is your brother-in-law; T meant a 
different name, but my mind was in confusion. 
Forget it ; I thank you with all my heart for 
your kindness to my boy, and to myself" 

There was no more. Camolin stood be- 
wildered, and hesitating. — He thought of 
disregardmg her note and going upstairs— but 
the boy's life hung on a thread, and the least 
excitement or disturbance to his mother would 
surely break his rest — ^for she was incapable 
of self-control. Besides, Mrs. Short was 
standing beside Camolin, scanning his counte- 
nance, and marvelling at the changes that 
passed over it. — ^He caught her astonished, en- 
quiring glance— -and with some confiision, asked 
her what she had heard of Tristram's state. 

" The person has told me that he was better, 
my lord, and the doctor said the same. — But 
I think there will be a judgment on her yet." 

" We are not to judge her, Mrs. Short," 
said Camolin. 



^ 
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" If your lordship chooses to countenance 
persons who," colnmenced the excellent Pro- 
testant, forgetting herself in her virtuous 
indignation — but Camolin checked her at 
once, 

" I countenance the suffering stranger, 
Mrs. Short. If she is a sinner, she is the 
more comfortless for that — and I pity her 
the more." 

He turned away, mounted his horse, and 
departed, leaving Mrs. Short perfectly inflated 
with angry consciousness of her own excellence 
— ^but the good woman cooled down in time, 
for her ginful nature was not so wholly 
subdued' as to leave no remains of womanly 
compassion and sympathy — and two hours 
after her interview with Camolin, she was 
busily employed in selecting her best oranges 
and finest sugar to concoct into a "nice 
drink for the unfort'nate child above there, to 
comfort him when he wakes, poor creature." 

And Camolin rode home, half consoled, yet 
still haunted by a nameless fear — but the 
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swift ride had brought colour to his cheek and 
brightness to his eye, and Una greeted him 
joyfliUy, and cheered him with the news of 
Mary's expe<5ted arrival — glad tidings which 
she had kept for him till now, fearing to excite 
him in the suflFering state of his nerves a few 
hours ago. — And for a time every other 
feeling was submerged beneath the flood of 
troubled joy which rushed into Camolin's heart 
at this intelligence. In the course of the day, 
when Una talked of sending a messenger to 
enquire after Tristram, her brother confessed 
that he had called at Mrs. Short's in the 
morning, and heard an improved account of the 
boy. 

The next day, Camolin went to Dublin. 
He could not help going there — he could ^ot 
sleep another night, without knowing whether 
Mary was within ten miles of him or not. He 
found Norman at the Royal Barracks, and 
heard from him that the whole party had 
arrived the night before. 

" We can go and see them if yon like," 
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proposed Norman, with a yawn — he was only 
just up, and had not been long in bed ; " I'm 
glad to see you are so much better — you look 
quite fresh again. — ^Let's go and have breakfast 
or luncheon with Savile — he's sure to be at 
home — and then we'll go on to Morrison's 
Hotel." 

Camolin concealed his impatience, and sub- 
mitted to be led captive to the Castle-yard — 
a locality in which he was seldom or never to 
be seen; but, at ordinary times, he rather 
liked Mr. Savile, as every one did- — and Nor- 
man, knowing this, thought his proposal must 
be an agreeable one. They lingered there 
some time, although Camolin was in a fever of 
restlessness — aggravated tenfold by the Castle 
gossip, to which he found himself forced to 
listen. This sort of conversation, always dis- 
agreeable to him, was now intolerable ; and 
he took part in it so unwillingly, and seemed 
so weary and so absent, that, when his re- 
luctant visit was over, Mr. Savile remarked to 
Lord Walter, that " that uncomfortable fellow, 
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Camolin, would certainly be quite mad some 
day." 

But the wearisome half-hour had its end — 
and Camolin found himself at last by Mary's 
side. They had no tSte-h'tSte — no conversa- 
tion, I may almost say — ^for it is a fact, that, 
; during a mere morning visit, the most familiar 
acquaintances, the dearest friends, cannot con- 
verse ; but she was there — afresh, and lovely, 
and cordial as ever — her sweet voice un- 
changed — ^her kind, clear eyes the same ; and 
Camolin felt new life flowing into his heart 
and brain, only because he was near her — 
sitting in the light of her presence — ^receiving 
her shy, bright glances — drinking in the music 
of her voice. 

There is no elixir like the presence of the 
loved one ; and Camolin's eye brightened, and 
his pale cheek flushed, as he sat in that joy- 
giving atmosphere. He did not speak much 
to Mary — ^the talk, such as it was, was general 
and strictly common-place; but, when the 
visit, which could not be prolonged for ever. 
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came to a close, Gamolin felt as if awakening 
jfrom a dream of happiness. He went home 
alone, Florence having detained her brother ; 
and, during his ten miles' drive, not a single 
thought or idea, unconnected with Mary, 
found a moment's place in his mind. He 
made no plans, he indulged no hopes, he 
endured no fears — in rapt contemplation of 
his love, the trance-like hour flew by. 

Una had sent to inquire for Tristram, in 
her brother's absence, and was able to tell him 
on his return, that the boy was going on as 
favourably as possible. His countenance, 
much to Una's surprise, darkened for a 
moment, as he received this intelligence — ^but 
only for a moment; and during the short 
remainder of the day, he talked cheerfully of 
Mr. Stanfield, and of Florence, thinking the 
while of Mary, whose mere presence had 
calmed his nerves, and cheered his heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^ I see an unreached heaven of young desire 
Shine through my hopeless tears. — My drooping sails 
Flap idly 'gainst the mast of my intent : 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.' 

Alex. Smith. 



The day which brought to Camolin this 
sweet renewal of health and hope, witnessed 
the return of Arthur Winton from his business 
excursion to Roscommon. Affairs had pros- 
pered with him — ^he had effected an advan- 
tageous sale of his property — ^he had paid one 
or two pleasant visits to some western friends, 
and enjoyed a few days' shooting with a party 
of agreeable companions — ^but he felt conscious 
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of less than his usual slight interest in all these 
things, and though no one noticed any change 
in his demeanour or depression in his spirits, he 
knew that he was not the same. It was with 
feelings of relief and satisfaction that he found 
himself again at Riissagh, in his gloomy little 
room, alone with Tiemach and the inanimate 
Lares which time had unconsciously endeared to 
hun-it was late when he arrived-he had dmed 
in Dublin with his cousin, Mr. Savile, but his 
old housekeeper (if I may apply so dignified 
an appellation to the good, affectionate, dirty 
and ignorant old Celt who ruled his house- 
hold) was awaiting him with a glad welcome, 
and faithftd ministry to his wants — ^for in his 
little den the lamp shone clear, the kettle 
hissed upon the blazing logs, and a bottle of 
whiskey, with its retinue of lemons, sugar and 
biscuits, stood invitingly on the table. — * The 
master' rewarded old Peggy with a smile that 
gladdened her heart, and as she left the room 
he flung himself into his great chair, and with 
Tiemach's head upon his knees, began to be 
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comfortable — ^first divesting himself of his 
coat, and looking unusually handsome and 
picturesque in a strange garment which he had 
brought from the East years ago, and which 
had ever since done duty as a dressing-gown. 
I do not think I have yet told my readers 
that Arthur was even good-looking — and per- 
haps he was not always so ; but his outward 
form, as well as his long-degraded soul, had 
its beautiftil moments. And this was one of 
them — the lamp-light fell broadly on his noble 
forehead, and cast soft purple lights on the 
short, heavy waves of his black hair. As he 
bent his head a kindly shadow softened the 
somewhat faulty outline of his lower features, 
intensiiying the effect of his eyes, which were 
of deep, thoughtftil grey — dark as mountain 
tarns, imd shaded yet more by long black 
lashes — yet gleaming with concentred light, 
and femininely soft in their expression. Irish 
eyes, in short — ^for in no individual of Saxon 
or Teutonic race do we find their like. Arthur's 
forehead and eyes were his only good features 
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— the stains of his past did not rest there — 
but sin, and self-indulgence, had marred the 
curve of his lip and the fair outline of his 
cheek — ^his complexion was very dark, but 
clear — ^his form powerful and tall — ^his move- 
ments scarcely graceful yet never ungainly- 
his perfect hands and feet, and the silky fine- 
ness of his thick and intensely black hair, sug- 
gested the purity of his race — ^he was, as his 
friend Sir Phelun often said, a fine creature, 
if not a handsome man. 

How glad he was to find himself at home 
again, though he had only been absent for a 
week. The shooting had been very good, and 
the Mends pleasant ; but, after all, there is 
nothing like liberty and solitude, when it suits 
one's humour. Thus he reflected, stooping the 
while to shake hands with Tiernach, and caress 
the enormous paw so trustfiilly placed in his 
hand. And then he looked round upon his 
Lares, and, with a strange contradiction of 
feeling, began to wish them changed. What 
could ever have induced him to hang up those 
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distorted ballet-dancers ! — ^he would bum them 
to-morrow: they had hung there for years, 
and were dusty and faded ; there were some 
old prints in a cupboard upstairs, that might 
as well be taken out to replace them. He 
remembered an engraving from one of Ra- 
phael's 'Madonnas, that used to hang in his 
mother's room — ^he would look for it. The 
fiice was like Lady Willoughby — at least he 
fancied so— and his heart beat faster as he 
realised the long-forgotten picture, taking its 
place before him, and hallowing his room with 
a presence reminding him of hers. He would 
go to Camolin to morrow and see her. That 
dreadftd woman and her boy had left Killdash, 
of course ! — ^he would go there first, and ascer- 
tam. He shrunk from the idea of asking 
Peggy, who could certainly inform him. And 
then, that to morrow might come the sooner, 
he went to bed, as children do, on the eve of 
a happy day. Tt is a good and a holy sign 
when a world-worn man, like Arthur, is be- 
traved to such a child-like act. 
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That night all was very still and quiet in 
the rooms tenanted by Dora and her boy. He 
slept the long, cahn, restoring sleep that in 
the place of death had come to conquer the 
fierce restlessness, of the fever. His nurse 
slumbered beside him, lightly as became her 
profession, and yet in thorough comfortj having 
for the first time since she was there installed, 
allowed herself a shake down on the floor. 
And good Mrs. Short had voluntarily, and yet 
ungraciously, made a most comfortable bed on 
the sofa, in the sitting-room,* on which the 
exhausted mother slept in unwonted peace. 
She had no fears now — ^no anxiety — he was 
better — ^he would soon be well — already he 
was stronger — ^he could eat jelly and broth, 
and sit up in bed. Her joy, when the favour- 
able crisis occurred, was as wild and uncon- 
trolled in its expression as her previous terror 
had been — ^now the rapture had subsided, and 
the terror was utterly forgotten, or only re- 
membered as a nightmare dream. 

The late December sunrise awoke her, and 
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she rose, and with noiseless step went into her 
boy's room. His nurse was feeding him with 
arrow-root, which he swallowed with the keen 
enjoyment of a convalescent appetite. 

" Good morning, mother I . Fm so hungry ! 
And I hate this room so ! " he said when she 
entered. 

"Well, ye'll soon be out of it, darlin," 
remonstrated the nurse — "He's doing finely, 
ma'am — ^no better sign than crossness — and 
he speaks fine and strong to-day, and could 
ate a power, if I'd give it him." 

The mother was bending over him, smother- 
ing him with kisses, which he loved her too 
well to resist, though, in his weak state, they 
were as hard to bear as blows. She kissed 
his thin, pale cheeks — she stroked his tangled 
locks — she pressed his worn, little hands. 
"Oh, nurse!" she said — "Oh dear, kind 
nurse ! how shall I ever thank you ! — he is 
so well to-day ! — ^look, he has eaten it all ! 
Oh, nurse, I am so thankftd to you !" 

The nurse crossed herself in horror. How 

VOL. IL K 
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could that woman take her little son to her 
heart — her only child, restored to her from 
the grave — ^and never say, " Thank God ! " 

Sir Fhelim came that morning, and was 
astonished at his patient's progress. ^' What 
a constitution that boy of yours has, Mrs. 
Fleming/' he said, as he sat with her in her 
own room after visiting Tristram — " I think 
he'll be as well as ever in a week. You may 
be proud of him — She'll be a handsome fellow 
some day, though he has not his mother's 
eyes." 

She changed the subject, asking some trivial 
question about the weather. 

" Wonderfiilly mild for December!" was 
Sir Phelhn's reply. " No wind, and the sea 
like glass. By the bye, I'll go and see my 
friend Winton before I go home. He came 
back from Eoscommon last night. You know 
him, don't you?" 

She shrunk before the keen glance of the 
physician, and a faint tinge of colour stole 
to her cheek ; but she answered calmly, — 
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" I know Mr. Winton by sight. He has 
returned, then?" 

" He has," replied Sir Phelha — ^thinking, as 
he spoke, that Winton had something to do 
with this mysterious business, but was not 
the person principally concerned. He began 
talking about him to Dora, trying to elicit 
some revelation from her looks, if not from 
her replies. But although she seemed embar- 
rassed and disconcerted, she betrayed nothing, 
and Sir Phelim .was forced to leave her, with 
his curiosity unsatisfied. 

That afternoon Mr. Winton walked into the 
village, on his way to Camolin ; business had 
kept him at home much longer than he had 
anticipated, and the level sun was shining 
redly down the little street as he entered it. 
So dazzling was the sunset radiance that 
streamed ftiU into Arthur's eyes, that he failed 
to recognise the individuals composing a group 
at Mrs. Short's door, until he found himself 
among them, and received a hearty greeting 
from Dr. Smythe, a respectful bow from Mr. 

K 2 
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Conelan, and an obsequious curtsey from 
Mrs. Short herself, who, with an unusually 
important countenance, stood on her own 
threshold, in earnest converse with the rector 
and the apothecary. Arthur reddened with 
uncomfortable consciousness, much aggravated 
by the sudden silence which followed his 
arrival, and the quick glances which were 
instantly exchanged among the interlocutors- 
He had nothing to be ashamed of, and yet he 
could not look any of the party in the face — 
a circumstance from which they drew their 
own conclusions. 

Arthur had no escape from those six tor- 
menting eyes — for Mrs. Short, an efficient 
sentinel, and also an impassable barricade, 
stood motionless in her own doorway; and 
the rector kept confusedly shaking him by 
the hand, as if the greeting was never to 
cease, while Mr. Conelan stood fidgetting 
beside him, evidently much excited. 

"What's the matter?" said Arthur at 
length — and again mysterious glances were 
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interchanged, while he looked from one to the 
other wonderingly, and repeated his question. 

With a stately gesture Mrs. Short stepped 
back, and invited him into the shop, and then 
spoke in a tragic whisper. 

" Sir ! the person is gone." 

" To be sure!" murmured Arthur with a 
sigh of relief. 

^^ And the poor boy may be dead by this 
time," she continued indignantly — "He was 
no more fit to be removed than — ^than — " 

** What do you mean?" asked Winton, 
growing impatient while Mrs. Short was 
searching for a simile. 

" The child was dying of fever — didn't 
your honour hear of it? — two days ago. 
And he's weaker than a babby, and shouldn't 
be moved this year; and she's taking him 
across the sea this very night. God forgive 
the woman ! Sir Phelim was here this morn- 
ing at ten, and the minute he left her she 
sent a messenger to Dublin, and got a grand 
carriage out, and, never telling me a word, 
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she came down and paid me the rent in full — 
and it's not two hours, sir, since she carried 
down the creature in her arms, more dead 
than alive, and cut me short with a word, and 
a look like a wild baste, when I asked her 
was it mad she was, or what? — and wouldn't 
give me a screed of information — only 
said she'd be in England to-morrow — ^that 
she may never come back ! But if the boy's 
murdered, I'm blameless; and I pity them 
that isn't." 

She ended her speech with a reproachful 
glance, which fell powerless on Mr. Winton ; 
he was neither overwhelmed nor shocked. 
The boy had been ill, but his mother had, 
fortunately, not allowed that circumstance to 
delay her departure more than was absolutely 
necessary — ^that was all. 

" Well, don't disturb yourself, Mrs. Short," 
he said. ^' The change of air may cure him, 
don't you think so, Conelan ?" 

"It might," said the apothecary; "and, 
indeed, she didn't go without consulting me ; 
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but I saw she was so desperately anxious, all 
of a sudden, to be off, that I stretched a point 
and gave her leave. The sea's calm, and 
the air mild — ^and shell spare no expense to 
travel easily. It's a risk, but not a great 
one." 

"Well, then, do not excite yourself, Mrs. 
Short. You'll get a better tenant soon, I 
hope," said "Winton, turning away. 

" Men are strange creatures," muttered 
Mrs. Short, as she watched his receding form. 
" It's little he cares now for that poor wicked 
thing. His own child, too ! Well, I never 
could think him a bad-hearted one, and yet 
he's like the rest." 

" You're on your way to Camolin, Mr. Win- 
ton ?" said the rector, as they once more met 
in the street. " I'll come a bit of the way." 

With suppressed reluctance Arthur con- 
sented ; and the rector, walking beside him, 
soon commenced a series of gasps and chokes, 
evidences that he had something to say, and 
did not quite know how to say it. At last. 
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in a stiflf, embarrassed voice, out came the 
words — 

" I conclude, Mr. Winton, you will shortly 
hear how he bore the journey ? " 

"I have no expectation of the sort," replied 
Arthur, at once. 

" Then, those people are nothing to you?" 

Poor Dr. Smythe was trying to approach 
the subject with the utmost delicacy ; but 
being shy and alarmed to the last degree, ren- 
dered his manner peculiarly abrupt and gruff. 
Arthur was vexed and irritated. He would, 
however, have instantly denied the implied 
charge against him, but for the ever-present 
thought of Una, which inspired him with a 
morbid and groundless fear lest some suspicion 
of the truth should arise in the rector's mind, if 
his present impression were destroyed. After 
a moment's hesitation, he said, coldly, that 
he did not consider it necessary to give any 
information on that subject 

The good doctor was baffled at once. He 
had always considered Winton the easiest and 
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most good-natured of beings — and this sadden 
gravity and coldness fairly frightened him — 
he commenced a gasping apology — ^but re- 
membering that he had only acted from a 
sense of duty, he changed it into an abrupt 
and cold "Good-night" — turning away and 
leaving Arthur to pursue his walk alone. 

" Lucinda shan't marry that man on any 
account," murmured the rector, to himself, 
as he walked homewards. He said the same 
thing to his wife in the course of the evening 
— ^but she replied that Cinda might do worse 
than marry Mr. Winton of Russagh, although 
there were a few little things against him — 
and the good Rector received this opinion with 
intense though unexpressed surprise, remem- 
bering Mrs. Symthe's bitter condemnation of 
Dora Fleming, and the high moral tone she 
had taken with regard to Cinda's dresses, 
" which,'' she said, " had better never be made 
up at all, than touched by such a person ! " 

Dora left* no note, no message for either 
Lord Camolin or Mr. Winton — ^not a word of 
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thanks or explanation — she scarcely even said 
farewell to Mrs. Short — ^but abruptly handed 
her the amount of rent which was due, and 
with it a small sum, more than sufficient to 
cover any trifling debts she might owe among 
the village tradesmen. She posted a letter to 
Sir Phelim, thanking him for his kind offices, 
and enclosing a liberal fee — and no other trace 
did she leave in the country she had inhabited 
for so many weeks — she had announced that 
she was going to England — ^nothing more was 
known as to her destination. But all Killdash 
observed that, at the risk of her son's Hfe, 
she had left the country immediately on the 
tetum of Mr. Winton to her neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* At our old pastimes in the ball 

We gambol'd, making vain pretence 
Of gladness with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching alL' 

Tennyson. 



In accordance with a pressing invitation from 
Lord Camolin, and a ceremonious note from 
his mother, Christmas-eve witnessed the arri- 
val, at Camolin, of Mr. Stanfield and Mary, 
together with Florence and Norman. This 
was an unusual extent of hospitality, and 
greatly astonished the old butler and the 
decrepid housemaid, who wondered to each 
other, as to what would come next. They 
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were entirely left to themselves to conduct 
any preparations that might be necessary ; for 
Lady Camolin, on this occasion, would not 
discharge any of the duties of a cMtehine^ 
declaring emphatically to her son, that she 
was only a guest in his house for the present, 
and had nothing to do with the reception of 
any others he might choose to entertain. 
She was vexed at Alan's absence — annoyed at 
Florence's presence — angry with Mary — and 
full of an unreasonable dislike to aU Scotch 
people; and being above the usual female 
artifice, of professing a headache, and going to 
bed, when desiring solitude, she simply ignored 
their arrival by remaining in her room until 
dinner was announced. 

Nevertheless, the evening was a happy one. 
If Lady Camolin was unusually stiff and silent, 
her son's guests thought it was only her man- 
ner, and forgave it — Norman rather admiring 
the reserved and stately bearing of Una's 
Greek mother, who reminded him of nothing 
less sacredly majestic than the Herfe of his 
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classical recollections. Florence talked all the 
evening to Una, and thought uneasily of Alan 
— ^the atmosphere of his home was full of 
unrest to her ; and when she came down to 
breakfast, on the merry Christmas morning, 
there was a languor in her walk, and a shade 
round her soft, weary eyes, that told of sleep- 
less hours, and all the restless pain of a long 
passion-haunted night. 

The merry Christmas morning ! How few 
such can we remember, as we look back 
through past years ! how many sad Christmas 
mornings, when we wakened to greet with 
tears the wintry festival, remembering the 
absent and the lost, whose places would be 
vacant at our Christmas board ! And, even 
if Death has kept aloof, how seldom do we 
meet the returning anniversary without a 
pang, whose keen reality forces us to confess 
that half our merriment is feigned ! Which 
of us is truly happy? which of us is entirely 
free from all afliiction, in mind, body, or 
estate? and it is when the joyous season 
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comes, and we receive and echo its conven- 
tional felicitations, that the burden presses 
heaviest — the sting enters deepest into the 
heart — ^the sad memory, the black remorse, 
the haunting fear, comes from its slumberous 
nook, to companion us through the festal 
hours, and stand between us and the sunshine 
we seek to revel in. 

Mary's was the brightest face of all those 
that appeared round Camolin's Christmas 
board that day. She had the healthiest and, 
therefore, the happiest mind; and yet she, 
too, had her restless trouble — ^for she loved, 
and knew not yet how it would fare with her 
love. " He is in all things so immeasureably 
above me," she thought ; and so love always 
thinks, when it is worthy of the name. 

The old house had not been so Ml for 
many years as it was on that Christmas-day ; 
and the roomy apartment in Killdash Church, 
known as the Camolin pew, was the principal 
object of interest to the congregation during 
the morning service ; so many new faces and 
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bonnets hitherto unseen were there assembled. 
And some little excuse may be charitably 
allowed to the wandering eyes of the poor, 
little, weary school children, who had been 
catechised for an hour in the church before 
the service began, and who had another hour 
before them, when they were to adjourn to the 
school-house after service ; some little excuse, 
I think, for young eyes cannot for ever pore 
over a book — ^nd theirs might glance up to 
the dingy flat ceiling, or rove along the 
stuccoed walls, or linger among the dusty 
sunbeams streaming through the colourless 
east window upon the druggeted chancel floor, 
and not meet in all their dreary travels so 
much as a graceflil line, much less a beautiful 
form, or sculptured symbol, or illumined text, 
to suggest one holy thought. No wonder 
they looked at the blue ribbon in Miss Stan- 
field's bonnet, and at the fiinge of my lady's 
inconceiveably magnificent velvet cloak — and 
at a thousand other * pomps and vanities,' 
until a passing glance at Una's saintly face. 
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brought them, unconsciously to themselves, 
into a frame of mind more suited to the place 
— a holy place, though without the beauty of 
holiness. 

Mr. Stanfield and Mary were staunch Epis- 
copalians; they called themselves ^Anglo; 
Catholics,' as Scotch Episcopalians do: they 
had prayer-books with the rubrics in red, 
bound in imitation of the manuscripts of the 
dark ages; they were, accustomed to the 
utmost reverential correctness in the ordi- 
nances of Divine worship ; and though they 
had never taken part in those destructive 
controversies between 'High and Low Church,' 
which lately darkened mens' minds, by substi- 
tuting theology for religion therein, they were 
habitually attached to the forms they had so 
long reverenced as symbols of their faith : 
therefore it can be easily conceived that more 
or less pain attended their first appearance in 
an Irish Protestant church. It was not 
pleasant to stand up at the singing psalms, 
and during the gospel, before the astonished and 
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comfortably seated congregation ; and yet Mr. 
Stanfield and Mary saw no alternative but to 
do so. The service was read in a protracted 
drawl by Dr. Smythe^ — and in a rapid and 
rather indistinct flow of words, Mr. Timothy 
Hogan delivered a very long sermon; a few 
expressions of his, regarding ^our benighted 
Papist brothers,' jarred painfully upon Mary's 
ears — ^they did not come well after his text, 
* Peace on earth, and good-will towards men.' 
But she never listened in the spirit of criti- 
cism; and quietly and reverently she sat, 
gathering the wheat from among the chaff* of 
his discourse. 

Lady Camolin, whose opinions were what 
she and Alan termed * liberal,' and who only 
went to church * for example,' was, of course, 
a non-communicant, and walked home with 
Norman. The western mountains very nearly 
hid the sun before the rest of the party found 
themselves in the woodland walk that led from 
the high road to the old house. The after- 
noon was most beautiftil, though without the 
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beauty of conventional Christmas weather. 
It was a soft, dreamy, Irish winter day ; the 
air was mild as spring ; it might have been a 
dark May-day, but that it lacked the song of 
birds, and the thrilling perfume of young life 
always perceptible in that joyous time. The 
ground was wet, and the leafless underwood 
starred with drops, the result of the moming^s 
mist — unfallen tears, slowly vanishing before 
the parting kisses of the sun. Heavy, motion- 
less grey clouds hung over the still and leaden 
sea, but overhead the sky was all one tender 
blue — not clear or bright, but tear-dimmed to 
a lovelier, though a paler hue, while >soft golden 
rays streamed over the hills, and lingered on 
the lake, save where the pine wood threw its 
grey image into the waters. The path from 
the road woimd upwards through a tangled 
wilderness of woodland that clothed the hill- 
side — ^it was almost dark with over-shadowing 
evergreens, exqept where occasional openings 
admitted the beauty of the western scene ; the 
ascent was steep, and slippery from the decay- 
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ing leaves that thickly carpeted the path — 
and lovely as was the walk, it was pleasant to 
emerge upon the short turf of the upland which 
remained to be traversed before they could 
reach the shrubbery-gate. 

**What a fine view!" exclaimed Mr. Stan- 
field, as the party, with one consent, paused 
to enjoy the fi'esher atmosphere of the hill- 
top. 

Camolin, proud of his home, came forward 
and eageriy pointed out the various features of 
the landscape. 

" There are some fine trees in that old wood 
behind the house," he said. "That was a 
forest once, but my grandfather cut down 
most of them. If I was richer, I would plant 
all those fields with oak — continue the wood, 
in fact, as far as that white house." 

'' It would pay well — but not in your time," 
said Mr. Stanfield, who knew the price of 
timber as well as anyone. 

" It would come in well for Alan's son," 
replied Camolin, with a smile — and Mary and 

L 2 
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Florence blushed simultaneously, with very 
different feelings. 

Mr. Stanfield glanced compassionately at 
Camolin — "Poor fellow," he thought; "he 
does not expect to live long." 

" Camolin and I are always planning im- 
provements," interposed Lady WlQoughby ; 
" there is a great pleasure in planning, even 
where nothing can be done." 

" Yes, I know that," said Florence. 

"I don't," said Mr. Stanfield; "but then 
1 am a regular working bee — a son of toU — 
isn't that the proper poetical expression, Flo. ? 
I don't often 'make plans, but when I do, I am 
in a fidget till I find myself at work execut- 
ing them. But I don't see that much is 
wanting here. — What a delightfiil view, to be 
sure !" 

Mr. Stanfield looked round in thorough 
enjoyment of the free nature around him. — 
He was unimaginative, but good and true, 
and therefore the beautiful spoke intelligibly 
to his heart. 
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" Not much to be done !^' cried Camolin, 
pleased and flattered ; " you are no agricul- 
turist, Mn Stanfield. — You should hear 
Winton talk ! There — straight before you, 
in that green glade among the pines — ^that's a 
site for &rm offices — there should be a great 
steam-engine there, and you would hear its 
utilitarian clamour from this very spot — and 
th^^^s a marsh that should be drained for oats, 
turnips, and . . . ." 

** That marsh \^ cried Florence in horror ; 
^^ where we found those lovely flowers, last 
spring — don't you remenber, Una ? the dark 
water was actually lit up with marsh marigolds 
— and how the dragon flies flitted about — 
&ncy oats and turnips there 1" 

" Never fear," said Camolin ; " that piece 
of ground, or rather water, will always be 
beautiful and useless/' 

^* If beautiful, not useless," said Una, in her 
low thoughtful voice. 

^*It would be very expensive to drain," 
said Mr« Stanfield, resting on his stout oak 
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stick, and glancing over the waste ; " I don^t 
know much of engineering, but it cannot be 
easy to get the water out of that flat 
surface.'* 

^^Winton thinks it could be done,'' said 
Camolin, " but not without great expense— 
what do you say about it, Miss Stanfield? 
Imagine me the Marquis of Carabas, vrfth un- 
counted wealth, and this the Carabas estate- 
shall I drain the marsh ? I wait your sug- 
gestions.'' 

^^ Drain it by all means," replied Mary. 
" The place would look more homelike, and 
wholesomer too, I think, if that space were 
covered with firm turf, or even oats — ^besides 
it would be a good example to your tenants, 
who are too fond of leaving much less pictu- 
resque marshes undrained." 

" Hence all the Irish fever we hear so much 
about," said Mr. Stanfield, who belonged to a 
Sanitary Committee at Glasgow. 

" But Camolin is not Carabas, unfortunately : 
and until the Wicklow gold mines are more 
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productdve; I cannot follow Miss Stanfield's 
advice," said Camolin, good humouredly — 
there was no touchiness or false shame in his 
nature, keenly sensitive as it was. He was 
not ashamed of the many defects of his home, 
they were the result of circumstances, not of 
any negligence of his — ^and he could talk 
them over freely, or even hear them talked 
over, without a feeling of irritation. 

The subject of conversation did not change 
until they reached the house. After a rapid 
luncheon, at which Lady Camolin, who scorned 
that meal, did not appear, they all went out 
again, accompanied by Norman, who had not 
at all enjoyed his hour's iMe-h-tSte with the 
majestic and formidable Herfe — ^there was no 
afternoon service in winter at Balldash : the 
church lamps were out of order — and the 
possibility of repmring them had never oc- 
curred either to rector or churchwardens. 
Therefore it was with a quiet conscience that 
our six friends set off on their ramble through 
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the woods — ^there was a perfect labyrinth of 
overgrown and neglected walks in the forest 
behind the house^ — and as these walks pos- 
sessed the valuable qnality of bemg barely 
wide enough for two, the party naturally di- 
vided into three groups — ^which very soon 
entirely lost sight of each other, as might have 
been expected. 

"Why, where are they all?" said Mr. 
Stanfield, to Florence, as they stood together 
where the woodland walk abruptly terminated 
in a turnip-field. 

" We have gone the wrong way, I believe, 
Uncle John," said Florence, looking round — 
" Ah ! I can just see Mary — ^far off there, 
among the trees — and Lord Camolin with her 
— ^but they are walking away from us." 

" The others are with them, I suppose," 
said Mr. Stanfield. " Well, we can take care 
of ourselves, Flo. You must lionize me, as 
you know the place." 

And, regardless of dripping leaves and 
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adhesive clay, the uncle and niece bravely 
traversed the turnip-field, and pursued their 
walk over the open hill-side beyond. 

It was dark before any of the party reached 
home^ — ^it was dark before they all re-assembled 
there — and Camolin and Mary Stanfield ar- 
rived half-an-hour after the others* 
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CHAPTER X. 

'When thy throbbing notes are rising on the heavy 

burdened bxFj 
Not a common joy express they, not a simulate 

Despair ; 
But the deeper, cahner passion of a heavenward desire^ 
like the steady, upward tendency of an aureole of fire. 
And a silence follows ever, and a hushed religious 

calm, 

For thy slightest song is haUowed — ^art-ennobled to a 

psalm.' 

Unpublished MS. 



As a matter of course, Mr. Winton, when he 
was at home^ dined at Camolin on Christmas- 
day. So did Dr. and Mrs. Smythe, and the 
fair Lucinda ; and it was the proud privilege 
of Mr. Timothy Hogan to be annually in- 
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eluded in what he was pleased to call ^' that 
very distinguished circle." Mr. Savile^ too, 
who had come to spend the day with his 
relative at Eussagh, ^^had to be asked,'' as 
Lady Camolin expressed it ; so that the party 
was larger than had been known to assemble 
there since the days of Camolin's' father ; and 
the old butler was forced to undergo the ex- 
traordinary excitement and trouble of adding 
a leaf to the dining-table, and laying covers 
for thirteen — an unpropitious number, as he 
and the housemaid thought — ^but no one else 
was disturbed on the subject, except poor Mr. 
Hogan, who felt that it was all his fault, 
and would have obliterated himself had it 
been possible. 

Lady Camolin was unusually cold and 
silent; the absence of her favourite son on 
such an occasion was very psdnful to her ; and 
she was penetrating enough to read on Camo- 
lin's happy countenance the tale of his suc^ 
cess — a success which might have been Alan's. 
She was right — ^not two hours ago had he and 
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Mary confessed their mutual love. Una knew 
it, too, and sympathy in her brother's hap- 
piness had lent a soft sunrise glow to her pale 
cheek, and a light to her eyes that heightened 
her serene beauty. Mary, on the contrary, 
was a little paler than usual, and her spirits 
lacked their usual gentle buoyancy. Yet, if 
there was a burden on her heart, it was but 
the burden of too much^ happiness. Lady 
Camolin, with her ^ keen southern perceptions, 
saw at a glance how it fared with each ; and 
all her love for Alan — ^11 her longing for his 
presence — ^turned to bitterness against him 
who seemed destined to supplant him in all 
things. The darkest passions rioted in her 
heart, while with cold yet perfect courtesy she 
presided at her son's Christmas table. 

Nevertheless, it was to all appearance, and 
therefore to all intents and purposes, a pecu- 
liarly sociable and agreeable Christmas dinner- 
party — there was a great deal of talking and 
laughing among the young people — and Dr. 
Smythe related several stereotyped stories of 
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his to Mr. Stanfield with great success — Cinda, 
who sat between Mr. Savile, her admired, 
and Mr. Hogan, her admirer, was very 
happy indeed — and yet rather troubled about 
some artificial ivy-leaves with which she had 
decorated her pink barfege gown, since Mr. 
Savile inadvertently expressed his preference 
for real ones. 

"They're the right thing in the country, 
you may be sure," he said — '^ look at Lady 
Willoughby." 

Cinda looked, and wondered at the classic 
coronal so fitly encircling Una's faultless head. 

" I wonder how you make those wreaths," 
she murmured, speculating on the subject with 
profound interest. 

"/don't make them," gravely repUed Mr. 
Savile : and poor Cinda collapsed for the space 
of five minutes, an invaluable interval to Mr. 
Hogan, who thought her ivy-leaves transcen- 
ded all nature's efforts in that line, and endea- 
voured to tell her so in a gracefiil and 
insinuating manner — ^but his approval was 
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worthless in Lucinda's eyes : and she turned 
from him to listen eagerly to some tale of 
Dublin gossip, with which it pleased Mr. 
Savile to renew the conversation. 

With the dessert appeared little Mervyn, 
radiant in a strange Indian costume of crim- 
son and gold, and beautiful as a tropic bird — 
lie flitted round the table, joyfiilly recognising 
his friends without the slightest infantine shy- 
ness — Mrs. Smythe, carefully smoothing out 
the folds of her ruby velvet robes, took him 
on her lap and fed him tenderly with biscuits 
— ^the group, as Norman afterwards said, re- 
minded him of a tiny butterfly alit upon an 
enormous tulip— he became at once the sub- 
ject as well as object of conversation — ^the 
common delusion instantly prevailed among 
the company that, a child being exhibited, it 
becomes every one's duty to declare that said 
child bears a striking resemblance to some 
individual present or absent. 

In pursuance of this idea, Dr. Smythe, who 
had celebrated the marriage of Una and Sir 
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Geoflfrey, pronounced that the boy was the 
image of his father : Norman hazarded an 
opinion that he was like his mother, meaning 
thereby that both were beautiful — and Mr. 
Stanfield instantly suppressed his nephew by 
exclaiming, — 

" Not a bit of it — ^he's no more like Lady 
WUloughby than you are." 

" He is like my son Alan," said Lady 
Camolin gravely. And no One ventured to 
contradict her. 

*^No! I'm like Tristram!" said the boy; 
" I have a scarlet belt/' 

Silence fell on the whole company, and all 
eyes were turned to Winton, and saw his dark 
cheek bum with consciousness. No one but 
Mary discovered that Camolin was deadly 
pale, and that his eyes were fixed upon the 
child with anxious scrutiny. She saw, too, 
the quick, fearful glance with which his eyes 
turned from his little nephew's countenance to 
Winton's, who tried to meet his look, and 
failed. 
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"Fm like Tristram," repeated the child, 
who had no idea of allowing either his remark 
or his scarlet belt to pass unnoticed. 

" Who is Tristram ?" asked Florence. She 
was sitting next Mr. Winton, and addressed 
her question to him. As everyone at the 
table, except the three young ladies, thought 
they knew who Tristram was remarkably well, 
this innocent question produced general dis- 
comfort, and even Mrs. Smythe felt over- 
whelmed with horror for Mr. Winton's sake. 
Lady Camolin with great presence of mind 
provided an instant reply — " Only an English 
dress-maker's son. Mervyn, you are talking 
too much ; come with us to the drawing-room." 
And though Mrs. Smythe had not finished her 
wine, nor Cinda the orange which Mr. Savile 
had just prepared for her in the most artistic 
manner. Lady Camolin rose ; and, in obedience 
to barbaric custom, the ladies abandoned their 
male friends to each other's society. 

All outward efiects of the recent storm had 
subsided by the time they re-assembled in the 
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drawing-room. Camolin took his place beside 
Mary on a distant sofa, and there remained, 
more unconscious of his other guests than was 
perhaps consistent with hospitality. Winton 
and Savile seated themselves on a large 
ottoman already occupied by Lady Willoughby 
and Florence. Norman, sulkily discovering 
that there was no room there for him, with- 
drew to a recess with an old almanack, the 
first book he could find. Cinda, with Mr. 
Hogan as bl jpis-aHer^ turned over the leaves of 
a Book of Beauty for 1833, and wondered 
why Mr. Moray did not come and tj^lk to her. 
And Lady Camolin sat with the elders of the 
party, entrenched at an inaccessible round 
table, and aflfording very little aid to the con- 
viersation. 

" Are we never to see you at our festivities 
in Dublin, Lady Willoughby?" asked Mr. 
Savile — "They are to be better than usual 
this year." 

"That they might easily be," murmured 
Winton, while Una replied, 
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" I am too lazy to drive twenty miles in 
one evening, Mr, Savile ; but, for Florence's 
sake, I am glad you promise a festive season. 
I suppose, Florence, you and Mary will go to 
a drawing-room." 

" Nothing would induce Uncle John to take 
us there," replied Florence — "besides, I believe 
papa intends me to ' come out,' as it is 
called, this spring, in London, and not be- 
fore." 

" And when is your charming cousin to 
come out?" asked Mr. Savile, with a glance 
in the direction of Mary, 

" Why, Uncle John has peculiar ideas. In 
fact, I don't think she is to ' come out' 
at all." 

" Very hard upon the world in general," 
said Mr. Savile — " But Mr, Stanfield looks 
too pleasant and good-humoured, and seems 
too sociable and amiable, altogether, for a 
person whose daughter is not to come out 
because he has ^ peculiar ideas.' " 

"Oh! I do not mean iAo?," replied 
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Florence — "I don't mean that he would 
think it wrong. But he has peculiar notions 
about what he calls ^the fitness of things/ 
He says the middle classes have no business 
at court.'' 

" Dublin doesn't think so," interposed Mr. 
Winton — " At our court we often meet indi- 
viduals considerably below the middle class." 

" Come, Arthur, don't abuse the establish- 
ment — the institution, I mean, of which I am 
the pillar and ornament/' said Mr. Savile, 
drawing himself up, and then breaking into a 
laugh — " But, Miss Moray, I wonder you are 
not aware that there is no middle class. We 
don't acknowledge it. At all events, if it 
exists, your relations do not belong to it." 

" Mr. Stanfield is a type of the industrial 
aristocracy," said Lady Willoughby. " But 
we must pa^suade him to change his reso- 
lution." 

" And conform to the customs of the bar- 
barians," said Mr. Savile. "We shall yet 
meet in Patrick's Hall^ Miss Moray." 

M 2 
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"Why don't yon call him Saint Patrick?" 
asked Florence, "I thought this was the 
Isle of Saints, but the word seems unmention- 
able. I was completely puzzled, on my first 
Sunday in Dublin. We asked the waiter 
which was the nearest church. Of course, 
beiag an Irish waiter, he did not answer the 
question; but recommended us to go to 
Patrick's in the afternoon, and either to 
Andrew's, Anne's, or Brigg's, in the morning. 
Mary, who is fond of legends, and thought 
she was sure of a new one now, asked who 
St. Brigg had been; and the waiter, with sup- 
pressed indignation, told her he was a fijie 
preacher, and that strangers always went to 
hear him. Papa very quietly asked the way 
to St. Anne's, and thither we went. But 
why do you always drop the prefix ?" 

" It is a pity," said Mr. SavUe, in a more 
serious tone than was his wont. " But one 
falls into the colloquialisms of those around 
one, somehow. More's the pity, perhaps." 

" The truth is," said Lady WiUoughby, 
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"Irish Protestants never cease protesting. 
They think they cannot be too unlike their 
brothers of the other faith. Roman Catholics 
invoke saints ; Irish Protestants, accordingly, 
never mention them." 

"Exactly so," said Mr. Savile. "What 
nonsense it is ! I have no patience with that 
sort of thing." 

"It is the bane of Ireland," murmured 
Winton. 

" But," interposed Lady Willoughby, " we 
must be tolerant towards intolerance, and 
have patience with * that sort of thing,' Mr. 
Savile. It is not nonsense — ^it is good and 
earnest, but weak and fallible human nature. 
We see the evils of a system — ^we go a litfle 
too far in avoiding them ; the motive is pure, 
but we lack judgment to find the exact cen- 
tre, and strength to preserve the true equili- 
brium." 

" But is the motive pure ?" said Florence ; 
"there seem to be much bitterness and 
party-spirit on both sides." 
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^^ While human nature is what it is, and 
while two forms of religious creed exist almost 
equally supported in the same country, these 
poisons will mix with the stream, however 
pure the source," said Lady Willoughhy. 
" Let us be forbearing — and condemn no one 
—at least, not on Christmas-day." 

•^ We have conducted something very like 
a short theological discussion without quar- 
relling," observed Mr. Savile ; " I am inclined 
to send a notice of the fact to the Editor of 
the Times:' 

" Lady WiUoughby presided," said Arthur ; 
"how could there have been strife?" His 
voice almost trembled as he spoke. 

"Let us have some music now," said Una, 
rising; "I will play you the ^Gloria in 
Excelsis.'" 

She went to the old organ that stood in a 
half-lit recess. Norman heard the thrilling 
rustle of her garments, in his far retreat, and 
looked up. She stood before the gleaming 
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organ pipes, the soft grey folds of her dress 
falling into deep shadow, while flicks of 
subdued light rested on her scaff of vivid 
purple, and shone faintly from the amethysts 
round her neck. — Norman thought of a 
pictured samt he had once seen in the east 
window of an old church into which he had 
wandered on a moonlight night, in his young 
believing days. He sank back and hid his 
face in his hands. " How could the infidel 
dare to gaze on her ?" he thought. 

Poor child! he was no infidel, with his 
intense love of the beautiftil, his feverish thirst 
for the true — and yet perversely he liked to 
wrong himself. There are many such in this 
world of error. 

Una's voice broke upon his trance : — 

" Who will blow for me ?" she asked. — He 
started up — but in a moment, Arthur was 
beside her. 

"That lout! that soulless being! that 
animal !'' thought Norman, reddening unseen 
— and instead of returning to his recess, he 
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flung himself into a chair beside Miss Smythe, 
her Book of Beauty, and her devoted curate, 
who did not thank him — ^but Cinda's sky-blue 
eyes brightened at his approach — and she 
closed the book, turned from her admirer, and 
began to make herself agreeable. 

And the two young people commenced a 
dialogue of idle words and laughter, with the 
glad yet solemn strains of that noble music 
filling the tremulous air around them — while 
poor Mr. Hogan, with a deep sigh, stole into 
Norman's vacated retreat, and drank in the 
glorious sounds alone and undisturbed. — " He 
was discreet, poor creature," thought Mrs. 
Smythe, and would not stand in Cinda's light. 

Winton did not talk to Una, as she played* 
— In silence he performed his happy task. — 
In silence he acknowledged the pure influence 
of her near presence, and felt within his soul 
the vague yet heavenward aspirations that 
seemed to arise on the wings of the soft 
ascending notes that conclude the strain. — 
Even when it ceased, he had no words. 
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" There is nothing like that sort of music, 
after all!" exclaimed Mr. Savile, as Lady 
Willoughby rose. 

"Nothing!" echoed Norman, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Miss Smythe had not found him quite so 
agreeable as she had expected after the first 
few moments of their conversation. 

" But I hope we are to have some singing, 
Lady Willoughby," continued Mr. Savile. 

She went at once to the piano, and sang, 
TopliflPs * Consider the Lilies,' with perfect 
expression — not the powerful convulsive 
changes of tone, which singing ladies gene- 
rally believe to represent expression, but with 
the calm, smooth rendering that allowed the 
composer's thoughts to speak for themselves. — 
Silence fell upon all — and as Una left the 
piano, Norman again heard the murmur of her 
trailing raiment, and rendering him deaf to 
Cinda's words, 

" I'm sure you sing, Mr. Moray ?" 

" Let us have some one else's music now," 
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said Mr. SavUe, looking round; "Lady 
Willoughby must want a little rest — Miss 
Stanfield — oh, no, we won't ask her — Miss 
Moray, you play, and sing too, I know." 

" I can do neither,'' said Florence ; " I 
cannot sing a note, and my playing is lament- 
able. — ^Isn't it, Norman ?" 

" I cannot contradict you, unfortunately," 
replied her brother ; " you don't play well, 
and you don't sing at all — ^but you have the 
rare good quality of knowing and acknow- 
ledging these facts." 

"I can scarcely believe your brother's 
report, Miss Moray," expostulated Mr. Savile ; 
" you are fond of music ? — more than that, I 
see you appreciate it. — You didn't talk while 
Lady Willoughby was playing — you were all 
ear, I saw by your face." 

" And yet, I believe, I have no ear," said 
Florence; "I had masters when I was a 
child, and I practised for two hours a day — 
but all in vain." 

"Yet you have a most decided talent for 
listening," said Mr. Savile. " How is it ?" 
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"I could listen for efver to some music/' 
said Florence, her eyes flashing and her cheek 
glowing at the mere recollection. 

"And Florence has the best and purest 
taste," interposed Lady Willoughby ; " I know 
no one with so keen an enjoyment of good music 
as she possesses. Her ear is not acute, nor ^er 
hand dexterous — ^but she has all the spiritual 
part of musical genius/' 

"Thank you, dear Una," said Florence, 
laughing — " but you cannot reconcile me to 
my deficiency." 

"Nor can I quite understand Lady Wil- 
loughby's remark," said Mr. Savile. "Is it 
possible to have the spiritual part of a talent 
without the talent itself ? Come here, Arthur, 
and listen to some metaphysics." 

Mr. Savile scarcely ever abandoned his 
light bantering manner, even with those he 
most admired and respected, although few men 
were more capable than he was of the strongest 
feelings of admiration and respect. But Winton 
approached with a darkening countenance — 
^« did not like his cousin's tone. 
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" One can have genius without talent/' said 
Lady Willoughby; "all the feeling, all the 
passion of Art, without any of its power. 
The heart may be aU music, while the brain 
and hand may fail.'' 

"That is perfectly true," said Florence, 
" but it is sad to want the power of expressing 
oneself." 

" Yet delightful to find expression through 
the power of others/' said Winton ; " delight- 
ful to have our own feelings spoken for us, 
either by poetry, or music, or the eloquence of 
any art." 

"A romantic sentiment turning up where 
it was least expected," murmured Savile : and 
Arthur bit his lip and went into the back- 
ground. 

There was no more time for music. The 
Rector liked early hours. His carriage was 
at the door ; his horses were on no account to 
be kept waiting, and as the clock struck eleven, 
his wife and daughter were ruthlessly taken 
home. Mr. Hogan could not think of out- 
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staying his ecclesiastical superior — and besides, 
the pleasure of the evening to him disappeared 
with Lucinda ; so he enveloped himself in a 
long, melancholy-looking great coat, and 
walked home in the hazy moonlight, his 
annual excitement over. 

Winton and Savile lingered for a few 
minutes^ and then took their leave, and re- 
turned to Eussagh — ^Mr. Savile was in high 
spirits and more than usually talkative — ^Ar- 
thur thought him intolerable, and went 
straight to bed on reaching home. 

" What can have come over him ?" thought 
his cousm, reluctantly following his example, 
— " Pleuro-pneumonia among the short-horns, 
perhaps— or I shouldn't wonder if he had it 
himself — I never saw Arthur sulky before." 
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CHAPTER XL 

' A courage to endure and to obey.' 

Tennyson. 



Camolin and Mary Stanfield were ^ engaged ' 
as the tenn is — ^it was no secret — every one 
knew it — ^yet each one's knowledge took a form 
of its own — Una knew that the Dreamer and 
the Worker were to be one — she saw the 
beauty of the rare union, and its far-reaching 
good — ^Lady Camolin knew that her weakling 
elder son had succeeded where the child of her 
pride had failed — she saw Alan's mortification, 
and nothing more — ^Mr. Stanfield knew that 
his Mary was very happy, that Camolin was 
worthy of her — and he was content — ^his Scotch 
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relations were triumphant at the prospect 
of being connected with a Lord, albeit 
an Irish one: but fortunately Mr. Stan- 
field had very few relations at all — and the 
Dublin public knew that Lord Camolin was, 
after all, turning out a sensible man, and was 
about to take a step that would retrieve the 
estates, and ^^be the making of the family 
altogether." Indeed, there was no end to the 
knowledge of the Dublin public — ^no end to its 
commentaries on the contemplated marriage. 
The general report was, that some deceased 
miser had left Miss Stanfield two hundred 
thousand pounds, on condition she married a 
nobleman — ^to be paid down on the wedding- 
day ; a few declared that her entire fortune 
was invested in screw steamers, and that there 
would be some diflBiculty in realising the money 
at once — ^which might, perhaps, fiighten Lord 
Camolin off the match ; and a knot of elderly 
cynics, the hoMtuis of a well-known club, 
delighted in averring, across the nightly whist- 
table, that both parties had been well taken in 
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— ^that the Glasgow girl had nothing, that her 
father was dying to get into society and have 
her well married, and that he had thoroughly 
imposed upon that poor foolish fellow, who, in 
his turn, had managed to keep to himself the 
state of affairs as regarded his miserable pro- 
perty. But, as the elderly cynics were seldom 
seen without the walls of their favourite club, 
this version of the story did not extend much. 
It would be well if all the ill birds of slander 
hatched at that establishment were as short in 
the wing as this one was. 

Christmas-day passed as we have seen, and 
New Year's-day, and Twelfth-night — and all 
the intervening festivals — ^before the happy 
party at Camolin dispersed. Lady Canlolin 
retained her ungracious manner to the last ; 
but it was little heeded by her son's guests. 
His happiness would have been as complete as it 
was intense, but for the one horror which would 
not for an instant vanish. What banquet of 
earthly joy is without its spectre at the board? 
He could not forget Dora Fleming's words — 
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nor a certain strange resemblance in Mervyn's 
eyes — ^nor the dark flush on Wintou's face, 
and his hurried, eager glance — when the un- 
conscious child claimed that too real resem- 
blance. It must be true, thought Camolin — 
Tristram is Sir Geofeey's son. 

Mary saw that her lover's mind was not at 
rest; that uneasiness, amounting to pain, 
came over him at times, and lay too deep for 
all her tenderness. She was so entirely free 
from self-consciousness — so trustfiil and so true 
by nature — that she did not, as many in her 
situation would have done, allow a doubt of 
Camolin's perfect love to enter her mind, or 
conceive for an instant that his gloomy moods 
were in any way connected with her. She 
often tried to discover their cause; but on 
this subject alone she found him impenetrably 
reserved. At last, her anxiety for him in- 
creased to a painftd degree ; his health, she 
thought, must account for all ; and, if so, the 
illness could be no trifling one that so preyed 
VOL. II. N 
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upon his spirits. Once more she questioned 
him openly and directly. 

"You are ill — ^you suffer, Camolin," she 
said, timidly, yet firmly looking him straight 
in the face. " Give me the happiness of com- 
forting you. Something is amiss — ^what is it ?*' 

His pale cheek grew paler under her stead- 
fast, loving eye; he yielded to the strength 
and gentleness of her will. " Dearest Mary," 
he said, ^^ trust me,, and forgive me. I am 
not ill — I cannot tell you what troubles me — 
it is a Secret — ^not my own, or you should 
share it, as you weill know. It involves the 
happiness of another, and is in no way con- 
nected with me personally. I cannot tell you 
more — only trust me." 

" Trust you !" she replied. " For one mo- 
ment I never doubted you — I could not doubt 
you. I will never again question you on this 
subject; I can sympathize without knowing. 
But when will the shadow disperse?'' 

" Before long, I hope," was his reply; "the 
sunshine of your presence, Mary . . . ." 
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But I need not record what he said — or 
did. Mary kept her promise, and never again 
referred to the subject, except in thought. 
She was not curious ; but it pained her to see 
a cloud, deeper than the ordinary somewhat 
melancholy cast of thought, on the face of 
her betrothed, and she regretted intensely her 
inability to console him. From that moment 
he felt more than ever surrounded, as it were,^ 
by the atmosphere of her love ; her bearing 
towards him revealed a tender solicitude, an 
affectionate ministry, a trustftd devotion that 
seemed almost to shelter him from every 
grief — and both were happy, in spite of ail- 
too happy for fear or doubt — too happy to 
have a thought for what the world would say« 
And Camolin forgot Mary's riches — ^forgot his 
old horrors and strange fancies about the 
tainting wealth that once seemed, he thought, 
to mar the beauty of his love* That love was 
now his strength and glory. In it he found, 
as it were, the completion of his soul : the 
sense of want, the weird pining, thc^morbid 

N 2 
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langour of his nature, were healed at last. 
The poet-heart, which for so long had — ^like 
the fabled nightingale — ^ leaned upon a thorn 
to sing,' now rose, like the lark, on strong 
and steady pinion, to mingle joyous music 
with the sunshine. Love, happy and beauti- 
ful, was to be the fulfilment of Camolin's 
nature : love, unworthy or unfortunate, would 
have been its shipwreck. This world, to such 
natures, is a rude and ungenial clime — ^they 
are, as it were, exotics from a fairer planet ; 
but to him Heaven tempered the breeze, and 
brought the summer weather, in which alone 
his full development could take place. 

And who could bear to bring a cloud upon 
that summer sky ? 

Una had intended to tell her brother of 
her recall to India, as soon as his own 
happiness was secured — as soon as she knew 
that her departure would not leave him 
desolate — ^that a closer and a dearer tie would 
replace the severed link — but now she could 
not do it. It was such joy to see him happy 
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— to see that smile of his, now no longer 
rare — ^to watch the glow of health animating 
his features, and the light of hope gleaming 
from his eyes — ^it was so sweet to see that 
when, as in former times, a shadow feU upon 
his countenance, there was one besides her- 
self who could disperse the gloom — one whose 
lightest word — whose mere presence, seemed to 
banish from him every thought of sorrow — all 
this was such happiness to Una, that she could 
not ftdfil her purpose, and tell him she was to 
go. And yet at times she felt how much her 
own oppressed feelings would be relieved if he 
knew all. The opportunity was not wanting 
— for often he would come to his sister's room, 
and talk to her of Mary, and of their 
future. 

" You will be the good genius of our house, 
Una,*' he would say; "Mary and I will 
work hard at the old place — the wilderness 
shall blossom under our hands — and you will 
be our inspirer. — You will see what a Para- 
dise we shall make !'' 
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What could Una do, but try to smile, 
through the tears she could not quite re- 
strain? 

On the J 0th of January, Mr» Stanfield and 
his daughter returned to Dublin — Una re- 
tained Florence, who agreed to remain at 
Camolin until the day fixed for her uncle and 
cousin's return to Scotland. 

The parting of the lovers was of course a 
sorrowfiil one, although they would probably 
meet again many times before the sea divided 
them — and Camolin was to meet his betrothed 
at Balvenie, in May — ^the marriage being fixed 
for the end of June. 

It was on a cold, sleety, miserable winter's 
day, that the lovers parted. Mr. Stanfield 
good-naturedly tried to cheer Camolin in bid- 
ding him farewell. " Good-bye— -come and 
see us in Dublin," he said, in his hearty voice. 
"And we'll soon meet, you know, on the 
Highland heather again. Don't be sorrowful. 
Take my advice, and begin to plan improve- 
ments. You can think about draining the 
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marsh, and planting the hill; now, if you 
like!" 

Mary said nothing, but Camolin preferred 
her silent . farewell to her father's parting 
speech, which somewhat jarred upon his sen- 
sitive nature. It almost pained him to hear 
of the tangible and worldly benefits he was 
to receive from his marriage. He could talk 
over plans and improvements with Una ; but 
Mr. Stanfield's business-like — almost mercan- 
tile — ^way of regarding his beautiful visions, 
Wfts veiy discordant with his tone of feeling 
at tUo moment. And when the carriage dis- 
appeared, he wandered forth alone into th6 
bare, cold woods, thoroughly saddened and 
depressed — ^missing Mary at every turn, and 
indulging in every kind of gloomy aniJ fore- 
boding fancy. He could scarcely help it — 
the physical re-action, after so much excite- 
ment and happiness, was very great ; ai^d ^h.e 
grey sky, the wailing wind, and drifting sleet, 
were not the most cheerful of those natural 
influences which had always so much power 
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over him. It was one of his dark hours : he 
could not shake it off. Perhaps, he ought to 
have been well scolded for his discontent — 
perhaps, he should have been told that it 
was most wicked to indulge in causeless de- 
jection, when his position and prospects were 
so bright — ^perhaps, he ought to have been 
reminded of the various trials and afflictions 
which ' other people ' have to endure, and 
threatened with similar sufferings, as a judg- 
ment on his culpable distress ; but there was 
no excellent person at hand to apply this 
description of balm. So poor Camolin walked 
on, under the low grey clouds, and the unseen 
sun beyond them, hearing the wind howl sor- 
rowful prophecies, and feeling too unhappy to 
care for the penetrating rain. 

Florence, meanwhile, sat alone in her little 
room, reading * Mariana in the Moated Grange,* 
and dreaming over it, and Una and her mother 
were together beside the huge wood fire, in 
the vast, cold drawing-room. Not talking 
over the departed guests — that subject 
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was tacitly forbidden — and no wonder — ^for 
Lady Camolin could not bear to hear the 
Stanfields praised, nor could Una endure to 
listen to her mother's bitter censure of Ca- 
molin's choice. 

Very dark and stem did Lady Camolin 
look ; and yet there was an unwonted tender- 
ness in the expression of her deep, southern 
eyes. And Una's countenance was sorrowftd, 
and the traces of tears were there, yet her fair 
head did not droop as was its wont, and the 
curve of her lip and the steady glance of her 
eye, spoke of a 'brave resolve that would be 
be bravely kept. 

" Mother, it must be," she said. " Do not 
tempt me — It is my duty." 

"It shall not be," was Lady Camolin's 
reply. "It is not your duty, Una. Tour 
duty is to remain with your child : he needs 
you — ^not the other. You shall not go. 
Child, do you know what you are going to ? 
Do you know what I know?" 

" I know all," she replied calmly ; " do not 
allude to those details, mother !" 
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** You know tha^ he does not care for you ; 
you know that he is an utter profligate — that 
he only wants you for expediency, for show, 
to conceal his disgracefiil life, in short, under 
the cover of your presence : you know that he 
has other ties— that he^ " 

" Spare me !" she interposed, with a look of 
intense suffering; "spare me! mother. I 
know all — I thought no pne else • " 

"Oh, child, child! do you think such 
things can be concealed for ever? Your 
brother knows — I know- — ^Mr. Winton — evei^ 
the Smythes know: they havq a son there. 
You cannot return to him; in commou self- 
respect, you cannot. They will pity you — 
pity you, Una ! I will not have you pitied — 
talked over — as an ill-t)reated wife. You 
shall not .go." 

"My brother! Oh, mother, he knows 
nothing! he never must know. I shall tell 
him myself when — when it is tuxx^ ; but don't 
tell him the rest— oh, mother, don't tell 
Camolin!" 
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"Camolin? I was not ^thinking of him. 
What have I to do with him now ? Alan — 
Alan will never let you go." 

" I must," she said caknly. " Mother, do 
you not see that I must ? You gave me to 
him, and I am his." 

It was not meant for a reproach ; but Lady 
Camolin hid her face in her hands, while a 
sigh, more sad than a thousand tears, burst 
from her heart. 

" You were mine before," she said, in her 
deep, pathetic voice. " Child, forgive me, and 
be mine again." 

;;^Una knelt beside her mother and kissed the 
thin, white hand, that rested on her own. 

" Never say that again, dear mother ; you 
acted for the best; you thought you knew 
him ; T was too young to judge ; it was the 
will of God, mother ; let me fulfil my destiny." 

" Too young — too young !" repeated Lady 
Camolin — ^* too young now for the close of 
all your happiness! — ^too young to have no 
hope, no love, no beauty, around your life ! — 
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nothing but sin, and tyranny, and exile! 
The will of God! You shall not go, child!'' 

The pathos, the tenderness, had gone; — 
she was no more the remorseful mother, but 
the stem heathen matron. And Una rose and 
stood before her, the Christian martyr. 

" Hush, mother ! — I believe in God." 

Lady Camolin almost trembled, yet she 
thought herself strong in her infidelity, and, 
by an eflFort, she resisted the touching solem- 
nity of Una's almost involuntary act of faith. 

"Child! — ^who taught you your blind be- 
lief? — the ignorant fatalism of your country- 
men, who call every misery of their own 
making ^ the will of God ! ' and never help 
themselves against circumstances ? You should 
know better, Una." 

"I struggle against circumstances now, 
mother," she said ; " everything tends to keep 
me ; — yet I ought to go, and I will — ^it was 
^ for better, for worse ! ' " 

" A form of words, Una ! But superstition 
has its martyrs as well as truth, and my 
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daughter shall not be one of them. Listen to 
me. You leave me your child, I believe? 
Do you think I shall educate him in your 
belief, or in mine?" 

It was Una's turn to tremble. 

" Mother," she said, imploringly, " you will 
not do this great wrong ?" 

^*If wrong, Una, the wrong-doer is your- 
self. You desert him — you leave a real duty, 
imposed by Nature, for a superstitious observ- 
ance. He will be an orphan, Una." 

" Mother, you know my faith. I wish — 
oh ! how I wish — that yours was the same ! — 
but you think differently, and I cannot talk to 
you freely, as I would like to do. I must 
follow my convictions — ^there is One who will 
take care of the results." 

" This is mad fanatacism, Una ; but I am 
your mother still ; — I command you to 
abandon your plan. Obey me, and promise 
to remain. I know the world, child — I know 
what is before you if you follow this wild 
scheme." 
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" I know my duty," said Una, calmly ; 
"what is before me, I know not. But, 
mother, I am no child — I am a wife — and in 
this matter I owe obedience, but not to you." 

" This is presumption," said Lady Camolin, 
her dark brow lowering more and more ; " are 
you wiser than your mother?" 

" Forgive me and spare me ! for I can 
suffer, though I cannot yield. I am not wise, 
mother. I cannot argue with you. We do 
not walk by the same light. We do not see 
alike. An authority is over me which you 
do not acknowledge. Oh ! mother ! — some 
day I trust and pray He will reveal himself to 
you, but I must walk where He bids me ; — 
believe me, I shall not find the path too hard, 
and it will not be long." 

Her voice faltered and failed, but her heart 
was firm. Lady Camolin remained silent be- 
fore her child — quelled, shaken by that gentle 
earnestness, that intense faith. But she would 
not yield, nor acknowledge, even to herself, the 
reality of that influence. With unsoftened 
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aspect she looked at Una, and tried to speak, 
to renew the contest, but the soft, sorrowful 
eyes disarmed her. She rose hesitatingly, 
bent over her child, as if to embrace her, and 
then, obeying a sterner impulse, turned away, 
and with slow and steady footsteps passed 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

' Forms that we love so well, 

Yet fiun would banish, 
Weave not so weird a spell 
E'en as ye vanish ! 

Eyes whose light fills our dreams 

And waking trances, 
Blend not such mystic gleams 

With your last glances I 

Angels, whose presence flings 

Sweet calm upon us. 
Flume not your spirit- wings 

So swift to shun us I 

If " Farewell " must be said, 

Barb not its wounding, 
Voice of the Living- dead 

Kindlier sounding 1' 

Unpublished MS. 



The strife was almost too much for Una's 
physical strength. Her resolution was un- 
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shaken, but her heart was cruelly wrung; and 
as she sat there, silent and motionless, from 
its depths arose that unuttered longing for 
help and guidance, that mute appeal to Hea- 
ven, which is prayer without a form — the 
spontaneous prayer of natural faith. 

A light footstep broke the solemn silence 
round her — a burst of silvery laughter, a 
merry cry ; and her child's soft hands were 
clasped upon her neck, his cheek was pressed 
to hers, his brown curls glowed among the 
pale waves of her hair. His scarlet Albanian 
cap was in his hand, and he was all impatience 
to go out. 

•* Mamma ! it's fine now ! the sun's come out. 
It's not too lat-e for a walk! — ^won't you 
come ?" 

The sight of him at that moment — ^the con- 
tact of his little form — his bright, joyous 
beauty — were fresh torture to his mother's 
heart. Another, in her place, would have 
clasped him in her arms, and wept long and 
bitterly ; but Una crushed down the impulse, 

VOL. II. 
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and; with a quiet smile, untwined the dinging 
anns, and said : — 

"Not to-day, my child; Nurse will walk 
with you." 

** Oh, but you will come ! I can't do with- 
out you. Mamma." Her lip quivered— but 
the resolute will was still victorious, ' and, 
though her countenance darkened with pain, 
she remained calm. 

"Are you angry. Mamma?" said Mervyn, 
timidly. 

She kissed him very quietly — " No, no, my 
darling ; but Mervyn will be a good boy, and 
go out with Nurse directly. I cannot walk 
Mith you to-day. You will not ask me 
again-^hat would not be good." 

She had taught him unquestioning obedi- 
ence. One little impatient sigh — and then a 
quick, tearful smile, to show that he was 
good — and he left her. 

She could bear it no longar. She went to 
her own room, locked the door, and yielded 
to tbe loog-su^ressed i^ony. She lay there 
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alone, beaten do¥m under the storm of sorrow, 
while, out of doors, her child played in the 
sunshine — ^for the wind had fallen — ^the sleet 
and ram had ceased to drift against the win- 
dows, and the declining sunbeams streamed 
in from the radiant west. They feU on the 
pages of Florence's book, rousing her from her 
trance. She closed the volume, and, opening 
the window, leaned out into the chill air, to 
watch the gradual flushing of the clouds in 
the mirror of the lake, and the slow waving of 
the pine boughs agsdnst the golden sky ; the 
evening was fair and inviting, and Florence 
thought she would go and look for Una, and 
propose a walk. 

The drawing-room was deserted; she tra- 
versed the long, gloomy corridor, and knocked 
at the door of Una's room. . There was no 
answer ; she tried to enter, but the door was 
fastened — and, with an uneasy feeling, she 
repeated the knock. 

" Oh, Una ! what has happened ? " she 
cried, in utter terror, as Una opened the door, 
and stood before her. 2 
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^*Do I look SO dreadful?" asked Una, 
hoarsely. " Come in, dear Florence — shut 
the door. Nothing has happened — do not be 
frightened." 

"What is it?— what is it, Una?" asked 
Florence, trembling. It must be Alan, she 
thought. 

" Only a trouble of my own, Florence." 

" May I not know it ? — cannot I comfort 
you?" 

" I am going back to India — don't start — 
not for two or three months ; and I have been 
talking over it with my mother — and then 
Mervyn came. That's all, dear Florence. 
Don't tell any one. Let us go down." 

" You cannot oh, Una ! how you have 

suffered — let me get you something. You 
never will go back to India ? you never will 
leave T' 

" Dear Florence, do not talk about it now; 
I implore you — I have not strength " 

She could not stand ; the brief passion, the 
long endurance, had exhausted her — she sank 
into a chair. 
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" I will not. I won't talk, or tell any one. 
Lie down on the bed — ^poor Una !" 

" How kind you are ! Yes — I will have 
some water — nothing else. Thank you — I am 
better now— quite well/' 

" You look so changed " 

"That must not be — I must recover my 
looks. I shall go out and walk — alone, Flo- 
rence — it will do me good." 

" Alone ! in that state ! Let me go with 
you." 

" No, dear Florence — I know what will cure 
me. I shall come in without a trace of all 
this, you will see. Let me have my way." 

"And cannot I ?" 

" You can do one thing — ^try to find Camo- 

lin, and talk to him about Mary don't say 

a word about me. Will you do this for me ?" 

" Anything — everything," was Florence's 
eager reply. 

" And leave me now — will you not ?" con- 
tinued Una. 

It was impossible to resist her. Florence 
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obeyed all her requests — ^and Una went out, 
alone. 

Not into the woods— there should be no- 
thmg between her and the heavens; nor to 
the sheltered lake- side; but up the mgged 
hill she went; where the failing breeze was 
strongest, and the ground — ^though rough with 
many rocks, and thorny with gorse and briar 
— was firm, and comparatively dry. She 
walked quickly, though the ascent was steep. 
She felt that only on the hiU-top could she 
rest, and breathe, and perhaps think. Her 
brain was shaken by the passion of her grief—- 
her heart was sick and weary — ^her eyes tear- 
scorched and dim; thought was impossible, 
until the air and the sweet out-door influences 
had somewhat repaired this exhaustion. Bnt 
from the tired heart and brain arose a word- 
less litany — a repetition, not vain, of unspoken 
— almost unconscious — appeals for strength 
and help, to One whose near presence was 
even then consoling her. 

The sun had set betore she reached the 
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8umm]1r-<-but the sky had cleared^ there was a 
lingering twilight^ and beyond the mountains 
the pale Aill moon was rising — masses of grey 
doud seemed to be sinking beyond the far 
horizon, into the heaving sea, and wreaths of 
white vapour hung motionless in the zenith. 
— There was scarcely a breeze— it was dying 
fast away. *-^ Night had brought calmness to 
the stormy winter hours, as death brings rest 
after many a life, fitly typed by such a day as 
was then dosing. 

She was tired with the long ascent w^ and 
regardless of the chill air and the late hour, 
she sat down on the calm of stones that 
marked the hill top, and looked out, over 
the vale of Camolin, to the dark sea beyond. 
— The thickening gloom hid the horizon — 
grey cloud and leaden wave merged into one 
in the far distance -^ but Una fanded, in the 
brooding stillness, that she could hear the 
lament of the restless waves as they broke 
upon th^ strand. — There was no other sound 
-^no stir of breeze or wing — ^no murmur of 
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life and toil. That Presence, which Una felt 
so near, was all in all. — And yet before her 
lay the woods of Camolin, and around her 
rose the mountains of her home — and beyond 
them, tliat rolling sea, that was to bear her 
away from all. 

She was able to think now — to realise 
both her sorrow and her consolation. — There 
had been other martyrs ; they are now at rest. 
Hers would be a long, slow martyrdom — her 
nature recoiled, too, from the thought of the 
vice and defilement which would lie around 
her path — ^worse, far worse, than all its thorns. 
— But she remembered those who had not 
feared the torture-chamber nor the wild beast, 
nor horrors still darker and more foul. And 
her noble spirit did not falter, though again 
her tears fell fast. 

Unconscious of time, she sat under the 
darkening heavens — till suddenly a strange 
sound aroused her, and the huge paws of a 
great, panting mastiff were laid upon her 
knees. — She was not startled ; in the midst of 
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her grief she had a word and a caress to give 
in return for the creature's rough, but kindly 
greeting. — But on recognising Tiemach she 
rose and shook off her tears — his master 
could not be far off — the meeting was un- 
avoidable — and in another moment Arthur was 
at her side. 

He had been visiting a farm of his, far away 
among the mountains, and though tired and 
belated, he could not help leaving the direct 
way, on his return, to climb the hill above 
Camolin. Some instinct directed him, which 
he did not attempt to analyze — ^he did not 
know whether he thus prolonged his walk, to 
look at the view, or to recall that unforgotten 
sunset whose beauty Una had revealed to him, 
or to dream of her on the spot which her pre- 
sence had consecrated — still less did he know 
that she was there — ^that her unconscious influ- 
ence was even then upon him, leading him up 
ward, as henceforth it would never cease to do. 

" You are out very late," he said, as they 
shook hands—" on a winter's evening, too !" 
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"And yon?" Baid Una. "What chance 
brought you up this hill ? You were return- 
ing from Inchmore, I suppose. Did you think 
a moonlight view of our woods and that sea 
worth a climb ?'' 

" If I did, I am wefl rewarded," was his 
reply. " Were you atting here, on this soli- 
tary cairn ?" 

He had not dared to look at her ; he was 
still trembling beneath the happy shock of 
meeting her — ^but^ now, a glance revealed to 
to him her pale, tearftQ face, her half-wrecked 
beauty, her sorrow^tricken form. 

"Oh, Lady WiDoughby !— oh, Una!" he 
cried — " who~what has troubled you ?*' 

He named her as he used to name Camolin's 
gentle little sister, in the old, old days^ when 
he was a youth at College, and she a child. 

" Tell me," he said, " or don't teU me~if 
you had rather not — ^unless there is anything 
— ^unless I can help you — ^Oh, let me help 
you!" 

He did not approach her, but stood aloof. 
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gazing anxiously upon her, while she bent over 
Tiemach's head — and her tears fell fast upon 
it. She had not yet recovered the physical 
strength essential for their restraint. The 
sight of her grief went to Arthur's very heart 
— a true and tender heart it was, soft as a 
woman's, and strong as a hero's. He would 
have died to comfort her, then and there ; but 
he could speak no more : there were feelings 
surging in his breast that made utteranoe 
impossible — ^he could only stand and look upon 
her sorrow. 

At last, she raised her head, shook away her 
tears, and met his anxious gaze with her own 
cahn, steadfast look. 

" You cannot help me — and indeed I need 
no help from man — ^I have been very weak — 
very sinful in thus giving way — ^before you, 
too." 

" Before me ! oh ! do not regret that I 
came — or I shall never, never forgive myself 
— ^believe me. Lady Willoughby, you need 
not regret that I have had the misery of 
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seeing you suffer — I wUl not ask — I will 
leave you if you like — I will seem to forget 
— ^it shall be as if this moment had never 
been — if you wish it — if I cannot help 
you—" 

She felt his earnest wish to serve her, his 
loyal, unquestioning tenderness — she felt it as 
a sweet solace which her lonely, stricken 
spirit could not refuse — all conventionalism, 
all the cold restraints of custom, were as 
nothing at such a time — ^her pure and genuine 
impulses were obeyed. 

" Don't leave me," she said, extending her 
hand to him. *^You cannot help me — and 
yet I want a fiiend, in whom 1 have faith — 
as I have in you." * 

He turned away to hide the unwonted tears 
which, rough, strong man as he was, Una's 
words called forth — that she should have faith 
in him ! His unworthiness seemed to crush 
him to the earth at that ineffable moment — 
but he spoke calmly — for his words rose from 
the quiet, unknown depths of his soul — far 
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beneath its surface of passions and wild 
emotions — ^the only inner-self of which he once 
was conscious. 

" No one is more unworthy — and yet in all 
things you may trust me." 

" I know it — ^let us walk on." 

The descent was steep, and she was evi- 
dently exhausted — ^yet he scarcely dared to 
offer her his arm — ^but she took it, and they 
proceeded together for a few moments silently 
— till Una said, — 

" The truth is, Mr. Winton, that I cannot 
bring myself to leave my home without a good 
deal more regret than I believe I ought 
to feel — and I am to return to India very 
soon.'' % 

The blow half stunned him — ^not the shock 
of hearing that he was to lose the happiness 
of being near her — but the complicated horrors 
of his position, and of hers, rushed upon his 
mind with overwhelming reality and distinct- 
ness — at this moment all his forced convictions 
gave way — all that he had persuaded himself 
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to believe — and he knew and felt, with a keen 
and sudden shock of consciousness, tha;t she 
who leant upon his arm — she who was the 
light of his life, the star of his worship— was 
free— ought to be free— could not return to 
that man who had dishonoured and disgraced 
her — he could save her, and he would. 

He turned — and, with burning cheek and 
flashing eyes, he glanced at the drooping form 
that seemed to cling to hun for protection, 
feut he felt her arm tremble within his own — 
he saw how fragile, how pale and weary, how 
beat down with suffering, she was — and then 
his purpose changed. He could as easily have 
cast her from him, as have told her the fright- 
ful secret which had alll^ut risen to his lips. 

" When ?" was all he could say. 

"In April — or the month after. Our 
woods are so lovely then !" 

" Will nothing occur to change ? Are your 
plans quite fixed ?" 

"Quite. I am wanted — ^for Sir Geofl&^y 
expects an appointment . . . and altogether 



k. 
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there is a great deal for me to do, and there 
mil be more," 

Wanted ! Una wanted by that man ! she 
to be at his beck and call — his slave — his 
wife i No ! she was not that. If there be a 
Providence, it will stop this terrible wrong — 
and yet — the tm)ng has been, and Heaven 
has not saved her. Thus Arthur thought^ or 
rather felt ; but what could he say ? 

His silence, Una diought, revealed his sym- 
pathy far better than words could have done. 
She felt supported — almost comforted. 

** I am sure you understand my regrets," 
she said. ^^ It is a comfort to talk to some 
one who can do that, and yet who does 
not . • . •" 

She hesitated,, and was silent 

"Does not do what?" asked Arthur, timidly 
— ^he longed to know the thought that hung 
arrested on her lips. 

Her perfect trust overcame her reserve. 
There are instincts truer and better than the 
wisest rules, the most time-honoured conven- 
tionalisms. 
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". Does not weaken me for what I have to 
do," she said ; " or try to persuade me that I 
need not . . . that I am not bound to go — ^in 
short." 

"And it is a comfort . . . is it a comfort to 
you? — ^that I have nothing to say — that I 
can make no representations — ^have no argu- 
ments, to oppose your determination ?" 

"The greatest comfort — others have said 
all that ought to be said, and more — only 
adding tenfold to my suffering. You are sorry 
for me, Mr. Winton, I know ; and you have 
given me sympathy, without taking away my 
strength, as words might have done — even 
yours." 

" Even mine !" he repeated, wonderingly. 
" What can my words — ^my silence — avail to 
you ? Do you care for what I say or think — 
a man like me ?" 

" A man like few others, because capable of 
true friendship," said Una, with something 
like a smile shining through the sorrows in 
her face. " I have told you my trouble now, 
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Mr. Winton. I am glad we met to-night — ^it 
has done me good. Now, don't let us talk 
about me or my destiny any more." 

"If I can ever be of use ," began 

Arthur, falteringly — but the common-place 
expression seemed worse than unavailing, 
where he felt so deeply. 

Nothing more was said. They were at the 
shrubbery-gate. 

" Good-night,'' said Una. They shook 
hands — ^not as a form this time — and she dis- 
appeared into the utter darkness of the cedar 
shades. 



VOL. II 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

* The Page's dark hjce flushed the hue of wine 
In crystal goblet stricken by the sun ; 
His soul stood like a moon within his eyes 
Suddenly orbed — ^his passionate voice was shook 
By trembles into music — ' Thee I love.' 

Alex. Smith. 



From that moment Arthur Winton's life was a 
torturing fever. He went home half mad- 
dened with conflicting thought, bewildering 
doubt, and the fiery torment of a passionate 
love, which he could no longer refuse to 
recognise as such. He had deceived himself 
too long — ^himself and her — ^for had she not 
stung him with the name of friend! The 
cruel word seemed to bum into his brain. 
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How calmly had she laid upon it that tor- 
turing brand ! — ^how gentle were the tones in 
which she spoke his bitter sentence ! He was 
to be her friend — ^he was to receive her con-? 
fidence, to support her resolution, to hold her 
by the hand, as it were, while she walked 
along her iron path, crushing his heart be- 
neath her feet. Never — never ! He loved 
her. He was not her friend — ^her enemy 
he might be — ^for what would he not give 
to scathe and scorch her in the very flame 
that was then preying upon his life! He 
loved her. He was but mortal — ^less than 
mortal — ^for was it not fiendish to offer un- 
hallowed fire at so pure a shrine ! Through 
all the restless night these thoughts — if 
thoughts they might be cafled, and not fiiries 
of the brain — ^pursued and maddened him. 
They drove him from the couch where he had 
flung himself at midnight, vainly hoping that 
exhaustion would end in sleep. It was a 
night of torture. With clenched hands, hur- 
ried steps, and eyes burning in the darkness, 

p 2 
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he walked wildly abont his room with the 
restless action of a caged panther. He was 
as one possessed. He loved her. His was 
not a boy's snbmissiye devotion — ^not an old 
man's protecting tenderness — ^his was love — 
tihe love of manhood, of strength, of life at 
its torrid summer-time. It had come to this 
at last, and he could never be her friend. 

He did not hear the clock strike three as he 
flung open the window and leaned out into the 
chill night air, which had no coolness for him. 
He did not hear the murmur of the stream — 
the beating of his own temples, the tumult in 
his heart and veins had dulled his external 
senses. Like moments of fire, the hurrying 
hours went by. 

The red moon glared through the pines as 
an angry captive through his prison bars — 
the same moon that, so silvery and soft, had, 
a few hours ago, looked down on the holy 
hill-top, and on Una's quiet tears. It went 
down, fierce and fiery, into utter darkness, and 
only the calm stars remained to light the 
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heavens. But Arthur tiever saw them. His 
arms were round the central pier of the case- 
ment window, his forehead pressed to the cold, 
rough granite, and the stars grew pale, and 
faded one by one. 

Then came the dawn — ^the sorrowful, grey, 
tardy, winter dawn — but he saw not the 
vanishing light, nor did he feel the chill 
touch of the awakening day-breeze. Then 
the colourless eastern clouds began to shine 
in the smile of the unrisen sun — the grey 
heavens invested a golden glory — the hidden 
stream revealed here and there its happy fa6e. 
Into the recesses of the leafless wood, and 
into the dim, vaporous vales of Cloudland, 
the soft light stole, heralding the sunbeams. 
They came, and it was day. 

There was a sound of footsteps in the house, 
of voices, of opening and shutting doors, of 
the day's household work beginning; and 
outside, the murmur of toU, the tramp of the 
plough-horses led forth to the day's labour, 
the cart-wheels grinding over the stones in the 
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yard, the rough greetings of labourers, the 
happy whistling of the garden boys, going by 
to their morning work — and the robin's timid 
song at Arthur's window. But he heard 
nothing of all this ; the hum of toil, the song 
of joy, could not rouse him from his passion- 
trance ; yet when, like a warm and loving 
hand, the first sunbeam touched his head, he 
looked up, and felt that his evil mood was 
over. 

The broad, green ivy leaves on his window- 
sill trembled under his fast falling tears ; but 
though he knew it not, the sunshine comforted 
him as he wept. He was not alone. As a 
child crying in his haunted sleep grows calm 
when his mother holds him, still unconscious, 
to her warm and beating heart, so did the 
storm in Arthur's soul subside as Nature drew 
him to her bosom, and sheltered him from 
himself. 

That day, and the next, and the next after, 
he did not leave Russagh. He went about 
his daily avocations, followed his old habits, 
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lived as to externals, according to his wont ; 
and yet an utter change had come upon him, 
too entire and too great to have any outward 
evidence. A new and strange fire gleamed 
beneath the midnight blue of his eyes ; dark 
and livid circles surrounded them, extending 
sorrowfiil shadows over his colourless and 
sunken cheeks; his voice was changed; his 
hand trembled. The storm had past over, 
but the tree was shaken to its roots, and the 
lightning had not spared it. 

It was far otherwise with Camolin, Well 
for hhn, that his was a happy and unforbidden 
love. His fi-ailer nature would have sunk 
under the surging fire-waves, which Arthur, 
scorched and suffering indeed but still vic- 
torious, was able to beat down. Camolin was 
young, and had far too little strength of will 
and nerve, to meet such suffering. He had 
the Poet's passionate brain and heart of fire ; 
and although his form was fi*agile, his face 
pale, and his hair of shadowy, northern brown, 
the blood of the south was in his veins, and 
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life and youth were fresh within him. With 
so much of desolating strength, so much of 
&tal weakness, he might indeed thank heaven 
for the destiny that had so early sheltered 
him. How many natures as fair as his have 
perished, destroyed by the unbalanced elements 
that made them so wildly beautiful! How 
hard for the rich man — ^the richly pfted, the 
noble and tender heart, the affluent fancy, 
overflowing with the golden wealth of thought 
and feeling — ^how hard to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven! And yet how near 
heaven's gate stand these, the glorious few. 
High in the sunlight, yet at their feet the 
precipice. Under the smile of God — yet 
Lucifer at their right hand, a form of perfect 
light. The dwellers in the plain know not 
how fearftQ is their eminence, how dread their 
life-long trial 

You, of lower and happier natures, pray for 
the Poet-souls! You are blest with calm 
Faith: pray that they, who, like their fallen 
brother of the Hebrew Prophets, *see the 
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vision of the Almighty,' may not darken the 
Truth-Light with lurid and self-kindled flame. 
Remember them in your Litanies — are they 
not ever in danger, necessity, and tribulation? 
If they stand above you now, how far below 
you may they not fall? Pray for them, as 
you pray for your fever-stricken babes — or 
for your sons and brothers on the battle- 
field. Those for whom I ask your prayers 
are in sorer peril. And deal gently and 
kindly with them ; they are strangers within 
your gates — ^your native air is cold to them, 
your hearths are dark, your touch is rough. 
Deal kmdly with them; they are exiles in 
your homes ; you cannot speak their language ; 
you cannot give them their country's food; 
you cannot break the spell of solitude in 
which they live ; — ^but deal kindly with them ; 
their love can make a paradise around you; 
their songs, albeit in an unknown tongue, can 
inspire you to noble acts — ^teach you to find 
the riches of your own souls — raise you to a 
higher life. Lay not your burdens on their 
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wings— condemn them not to the task-work 
of your Egypt. They can help your daily 
labours ; but not thus. They sing the mea- 
sured march, which can make your steps so 
easy ; they are ready to help you with their 
love and their spirit-thrilling songs. Bro- 
thers, help them with your human kindness 
and your prayers ! Pray for the Poet-souls ! 

But I have grown too serious — ^too morbid, 
some will say. Such passages as the above are 
not consistent with a calm and healthy tone 
of thought ; they are out of place in the pages 
of a novel ; they are false, besides, sickly, 
sentimental, morbid^ in short. That is the 
favourite word ; and Mater famUias closes this 
unfortunate volume, and tells her round- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, thriving Saxon daughter, 
that ^ The Double Marriage ' is not a book that 
will do any good to young people ; and that it 
must return to the library to-morrow. A hasty 
judgment, whereby the excellent ladies, old 
and young, lose the very light reading which i 

is about to foUow, and which they would have 
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found as harmless as it is frothy, and, at all 
events, sufficiently well calculated to help them 
through a few moments of Belgravian ennui. 

Let us then leave the world of thought and 
feeling — Cleave Arthur's restless heart, and 
Camolin's gentle but wayward spirit — and 
return to externals — to the surface and 
exuviae of life — ^to the world of words, and 
clothes, and motion — ^to the sphere of realities 
as it is called in the unconscious irony of its 
inhabitants — ^let us return to the masquerade, 
called actual life.— society as it is ! 

There was a Drawing-room at Dublin 
Castle, the first of the season : and our res* 
pectable metropolis was in a turmoil of vice- 
loyalty, if I may coin a word for the occasion. 
A Dublin Drawing-room, is a very different 
funcion from that which is known by the same 
name in England. The reality is a pageant : 
the counterfeit a revel — ^we are in earnest at 
St. James's — we come by daylight, with all 
seriousness, into our Sovereign's presence, to 
tender her our respects — we dress to the best 
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of our abilities, knowing the while that we 
shall not look well : that the sunlight will 
not flatter our diamonds, and still less our 
heated and tired feces : but a kind of sense ^f 
duty — an unheroic, but very real spirit of 
loyalty, carries us through the rooms : and we 
return to tea, and demi-toilette, and a little 
levee of our own, weary perhaps, but satisfied 
with ourselves, and proud of the British con- 
stitution, and of monarchy in general But 
we — ^we mere Irish — * go to the Castle,' as it 
is called, in a very different spirit — ^we know 
it is *• only play ' as children say — and time 
honoured custom confirms the idea : our mimic 
court does not meet, till Folly's evening reign 
commences — ^we all feel that the daylight 
would mock our comedy — ^and when we have 
curtsied to, or perhaps kissed, the respectable 
nobleman with whom we shake hands in 
private life, we congregate in St. Patrick's 
Hall, and eat, drink and laugh — in short, our 
feathers and lappets turn to caps and bells : 
and if we really are festively disposed, we do 
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not return from the revels till the * small 
hours' are considerably advanced. And no 
wonder : for it is when the exhausted Viceroy 
has made his last bow, and given his last Mss, 
that the evening's amusement begins — ^the 
State-steward, who is always some one very 
charming — the Secretaries — the Aides-de-camp, 
paid and unpaid — ^the gentlemen at large — are 
all liberated from the theatre where they dis- 
played so much graceftd acting, and mingle 
with the crowd, stars of the goodly company 
— ^when the respectable young barristers — the 
excellent country squires — even the glittering 
* military men' find themselves disregarded 
and suppressed by mothers and daughters alike 
— unless indeed a few rational ones be present 
— and the triumphant ^ staff' disperses itself 
in all directions, spoiling and being spoilt. 

Such is the Vice Regal Court. What will 
become of Dublin if it is ever abolished by a 
ruthless and rational legislature? How will 
our youths and maidens endure a regime of 
common sense, and the prospect of never again 
investing tights and trains ? 
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However, I will not speculate on the results 
of this desirable disaster — but plunge at once 
into the hot and crowded rooms of the over- 
flowing Castle. 

Nearly all our friends are there. Mr. 
Stanfield's intentions had been entirely over- 
ruled — fairly talked down — or perhaps laughed 
down, by public opinion. — He felt the im- 
possibility of taking the Dublin Court, au 
grand serieiuc — ^it was a purely festal institu- 
tion of which he saw the nature at once. Why 
should not * the girls ' enjoy a night's amuse- 
ment, and see the * spectacle ' of St. Patrick's 
Hall lighted and filled? Mr. Savile, with 
whom Mr. Stanfield "had instituted a kind of 
friendship, persuaded him to abandon his 
^ Spartan ideas,' which the air of Dublin had 
already nearly dissipated. He had none of the 
ridiculous self-consciousness, or rather vanity, 
that prompts men to enter the the militia, or 
attain, after super-human eflforts, the rank of 
Deputy-Lieutenant, to escape a few hours, 
appearance in silk stockings — therefore he 
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calmly and resignedly put on what Dublin 
tailors call * a Castle suit/ and after enjoying 
a good laugh at himself before the looking- 
glass, he went to the levee and was presented 
according to fonn. 

But on the next night — the Drawing-room 
night — the * Castle suit ' was to perform its 
true and real mission. With Mary and 
Florence on each side of it, its wearer would 
feel that he had not purchased it in vain. 

Even Lady Willoughby, who had not for 
years crossed the Castle threshold, broke 
through her usual habits this time, and came 
with Florence to spend a day and a half at 
Mr. Stanfield's house for the occasion. — She 
knew the scene would amuse and please her 
friend — and Mr. Stanfield could hardly take 
charge of two young ladies in such a crowd, 
therefore, with that complete unselfishness 
which is a minor form of heroism, she declared 
her intention of departing from her usual habits 
in this matter. The concentrated suffiering 
which formed her mental condition, of course 
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rendered it a painM sacrifice — but was not 
her life all sacrifice? and having oflfered up 
the greater, why should she fear the less ? 

It was a particularly brilliant Drawing-room 
— at least such was the opinion of those who 
graced it — ^what the Viceroy felt, after giving 
six hundred kisses, and making twice as many 
bows, has never transpired — It was Florence's 
first experience of society: she had never 
before found herself in a crowd, except, 
perhaps at church — and after she had strug- 
gled through the ordeal — the peine forte ei dure 
— of the first two rooms, — unfolded her train 
— received the mild embrace — and emerged, 
ruffled and exhausted, into the cooler precincts 
of the ' Long Room ' she began to enjoy her- 
self. She was young, and fresh, and excitable 
— ^the music, the lights, the flashing jewels, 
the gleaming draperies, the floating perfumes, 
threw her brain and nerves into a state of 
glad bewilderment — such as Mary knew 
nothing of — although, she too, was happy and 
amused to a great degree. The two ^ Scotch 
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girls' as the staff disrespectfiilly called them, 
were very much admired — ^their dress was 
perfection — and perfection in dress very seldom 
displays itself in our beloved metropolis — 
their hair was beautifiilly arranged — ^no Dublin 
artiste having touched it: altogether their 
appearance was most effective, and at the same 
time bore the minutest inspection — ^which is 
not always the case. 

** I wish I was better able to tell you who 
everybody is," said Una to Florence, as they 
sat together on one of the cushioned benches 
in the Long Eoom, — " it is so very long since I 
have been here — and there are so many new 
people." 

"I can give you the fashionable intelligence,*' 
said Mr. Savile, emerging from a group, at a 
little distance, and seating himself by Florence, 
—'' m tell you who's who." 

" I should forget the names in a minute," 
said Florence, — " here's Mr. Winton 1 I 
should scarcely have known him" — ^Arthur cer- 
tainly seemed unlike himself in his deputy 

VOL. n. Q 
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lieutenant's uniform — and it must have been 
the scarlet coat that made him look so pale, as 
he shook hands with his fiiends, and stood 
beside Una. 

"Arthur!" cried Savile, in his most ban- 
tering tone, " I couldn't get near you before 
— ^but I never was more surprised than when 
you went by — why on earth did you come ?" 

" To keep you in order," replied Arthur, 
good-humouredly. He could take his own 
part sometimes. 

" Lady Willoughby," said a tall, dark, and 
very serious-looking man, — " I have found you 
at last! I heard you were here, but I could 
not believe it — ^however, the lady in Comus 
once got among a rabble-rout " 

" That's Barry Bonham," whispered Savile 
to Florence-—" the most amusing man in the 
world when he likes." 

Florence looked at him, and thought there 
was more sorrow — ^perhaps even more bitter- 
ness than mirth in the smile with which he 
spoke. 
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"I came here, Mr. Bonham," said Una, 
*^ because, this time, so many friends of mine 
set me the example." 

" / have no such excuse," he replied, " nor 
am I likely ever to have it, not possessing ' so 
many friends/ Look at that irate old gentle- 
man opposite, scolding his wife. Do you 
know him?" 

" It is Sir John Jackson,*' said Una ; ** don't 
abuse him — he has a bad temper — and how 
hot and tired he looks ! But he does an im- 
mensity of good." 

"One of your many friends, Lady Wil- 
loughby?" said Mr. Bonham — "your Eed 
Cross Knight, perhaps ?" 

It was impossible not to laugh. And for 
evermore Sir John Jackson, who was a re- 
tired distiller, of apoplectic tendencies, was 
known as the Eed Cross Knight. 

" And, Winton," continued Mr. Bonham — 
" you have not appeared here since your re- 
turn from the Pacific. The Lady Una is 
rightly attended by her Lion." 

Q 2 
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Winton coloured angrily; he disliked the 
celebrated ' Barry' at all times, but especially 
now. Savile came to his cousin's rescue. 

"Lions are not so amusing as ^Licmnes^^^ 
he said; "there are two or three here to- 
night." 

" And with them a good many specimens of 
the other excellent quadruped favoured by the 
Lady Una," said Mr. Bonham. 

Winton had forgotten the ^ Faery Queen,' 
if he had ever read it. He felt relieved when 
Mr. Bonham, after a few more facetiae, saun- 
tered wearily away. 

" Is he good natured ?" asked Florence of 
Una, as the subject of her question disap- 
peared in the throng. 

"No," said Winton. 

" Aufond he is," was Una's answer. 

" Au fondj^' repeated Savile ; " Lady Wil- 
loughby, you always dive for pearls in the 
roughest sea&— dig for gold in the most hope- 
less clay. Why do you look ^ au fondY " 

"You put the pearls and the gold there, 
and then say you found them," said Arthur. 
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" I think you do, Una," said Florence. 

" I could not,'' was Una's reply ; " I have 
none to spare ; but I can't help looking below 
the surface — ^the surfece is the worst part of 
most things." 

"Oh," said Mr. Savile, "that upsets all 
one's ideas. Isn't this a world of fair exteri- 
ors — a whited sepulchre — a fleeting show for 
man's illusion given, &c. &c." 

It was hard to tell whether he spoke in 
earnest or in jest — ^his voice was changed and 
low, but still he smiled. 

" In one sense it is," said Una. " People 
are not as happy as they look sometimes ; and 
evil shuns the light, of course — ^but good is 
greater and stronger than evil, and lies deeper 
too. I find it everywhere, more or less of it. 
No wonder I like to dive." 

Mr. Savile was silent for a time. Una's 
words had touched some fair truths that slept 
in the dark recesses of his heart, and he felt, 
as it were, the stir of their awakening. 

But at this moment, the star-spangled 
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skirts of Mrs. Exford touched his feet, and a 
soft bewildering firagrance of roses, and Ste- 
phanotis, and jepsamine, stole into his brain. 
He looked up, and met her smile and ap 
pealing glance, as she passed him leaning on 
Lord Walter Merton's arm, and accompanied 
by Norman Moray. 

And Mr. Savile, with a sigh and a glance 
at Una, rose and followed her. 

He was seen with a scarlet moss-rose in his 
buttonhole the next day. " I bought it," he 
said, when some one asked him where it came 
from. 

There is no Covent Garden in Dublm, and 
if there were, Mr. Savile could not aflford often 
to indulge in the Monte Christo-like pro- 
ceeding of wearing a moss-rose on a January 
morning. And yet he deserved the flower, 
for is it not the emblem of discretion ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* Oh, she walked so high above me, she appeared to 

mj abasement 

In her lovely silken murmnr, like an angel dad in 

wings.' 

Mbs. Bbowking. 



Shall we walk through the rooms?" said 
Wmton to Una, as Mr. Savile disappeared. 

"Shall we, Miss Moray?" said a new- 
comer, who was standing beside Florence — a 
French-looking individual in the uniform of 
the Guards, whose black hair was very curly, 
and whose name was Augustus Floors. 

Both ladies agreed to the proposition, and 
rose immediately. Winton was not happy in 
a crowd — ^nor was he good at clearing a 
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passage through a forest of epaulettes, elbows, 
swords, and trains — ^but a sort of restlessness 
made him wish to walk. He fancied he could 
not talk to Una, until the touch of her hand 
upon his arm should liberate his heart from 
the strange oppression under which it beat so 
wildly, from the moment he first met her in 
the throng. 

Never had she seemed to him so passing 
beautiful. Among the glaring lights, the 
rainbow colours, the meretricious splendours 
that surrounded her, she shone forth, calm, 
and pure, and lucent, as the midnight moon 
shines in the skies, above the many hued fire- 
works that so delight the throng. She was 
clothed entirely in white — no flowers, no 
gaudy knots of ribbon marred with patches of 
colour the severe and heavy folds — ^but here 
and there a purple gleam shot from the ame- 
thysts which fastened up the festoons of old 
guipure upon her skirt ; and her hair, shadowy 
as ever, despite the brilliant lights, supported 
on its encircling tress a line of amethyst stars. 
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She was like the figure of an angel which 
Arthur remembered in an old illuminated 
missal belonging to his mother — a figure, fair 
and saintly, which, Protestant as he was, he 
had Worshipped in his childhood; and he 
hated and scorned himself for the thrill that 
passed through his every nerve, as Una rested 
upon his arm. How could one so divine 
rouse in his breast one throb of human pas- 
sion? He was indeed unfitted for her pure 
presence, he thought — ^unworthy to touch the 
hem of her white raiment. 

Silenced by his contending impulses, he 
walked beside her ; while Mr^ Floors distilled 
his fluent small-talk into Florence's ears. He, 
too, belonged to the staff. 

" We are fortunate to-night. Miss Moray," 
he said. " That eastern star —to say nothing 
of northern lights.*' 

" She is not one's idea of an eastern star," 
said Florence, with a glance at Una, who was 
just before them — "jshe is of another type. 
An eastern star should be dark and radiant." 
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" Like her amethysts. I'm not sure that I 
like them. Diamonds would be better — ^those 
stars upon her hair are not visible in all 
Kghts.'' 

Glissez mortelSf mats rHappuyez paSy was 
the conversational maxim of Mr. Floors. He 
did not wish to raise a question for discussion 
— ^he only wished to talk. 

" I like their uncertain, violet gleams," re- 
plied Florence. "Oh! I see Lord Camolin 
and my cousin — ^sitting there." 

"How well they both look!" said Mr. 
Floors. "He is a happy man. Savile has 
introduced me to Miss Stanfield — ^she's really 
too nice." 

* Too nice ' meant perfection, in the Floors' 
language. 

" And Camolin, so 6hou& — ^and looking so 
handsome! We won't disturb them?" con- 
tinued the Aide-de-camp. 

" Oh, no ! " said Florence. " Is this St 
Patrick's Hall ? What a beautiful room — ^but 
we never can get through it." 
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"Oh, yes, we can— c^ bon Winton will cleave 
the crowd for us, by mere momentum.'' 

And so they struggled down the whole 
length of the hall, and found themselves once 
more at the entrance of the Long Room. By 
this time, Mr. Floors was tired of Florence ; 
and, as Winton had found a vacant seat for 
Una, it was possible to place the young lady 
beside her, and depart in search of more 
novelties. 

" I must tear myself away, Miss Moray," 
he said. " I see somebody telegraphing for 
me in the next room — His Ex. wants 
me, I believe." And, with a graceful bend, 
he disappeared, leaving Florence standing 
with ^ce bon Winton ' at Una's side. 

Arthur immediately contrived to find her a 
seat, not quite close to Lady Willoughby; 
and Florence, who was tired with the struggle 
through the crowd, and exhausted after the 
unwonted excitement of the evening, was glad 
enough to sit still, and enjoy the privilege of 
silence, for a few moments. 
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*• Will you not even recognise me?" said a 
low voice, close to her ear. 

If a peal of thunder had shaken the house 
to its foundation, she could not have been 
more overwhelmingly surprised. That voice, 
scarcely audible, struck her heart with a shock 
almost sufficient to arrest its beating for ever. 
With a countenance from which every trace of 
colour had fled, she turned, and met the eyes 
of Alan de Vesci ; and then, averting her 
face, now crimsoned by the impetuous life- 
blood, she placed her hand in his. 

He knew what her feelings were by his 
own — and by the trembling of her hand, and 
the sunset colour that went and came on her 
averted cheek, which yet she could not hide 
from his glance. 

"We are not alone here," he whispered. 
" We must be calm." 

She had betrayed herself, then. She had 
nothing to conceal from him now. A bitter 
throb of shame — followed by a sensation of 
relief, unutterably sweet— darkened and then 
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irradiated her heart. Again she raised her 
head, and looked at Alan. In that brief 
glance of fire — ^in the ray that met it from 
his dark eyes — all was told. 

" We must be calm, Florence," he said 
agam " we are not on the quiet heather now." 

She could scarcely recover the power of 
utterance; but she mastered the storm, and 
though her voice trembled, she spoke, at last 
— ^but not to him. 

"Una I Una!" 

"Don't!" whispered Alan — "not yet! I 
can't answer questions, and account for myself 
rationally, at this moment. Give me time !" 

But Una had turned round and recognised 
her brother ; Winton, too, perceived him; and 
Alan's presence of mind was immediately called 
into exercise, by their hurried questions and 
expressions of surprise. 

" I have a few days' leave," said Alan, in 
reply. "I knew this affair was going on — 
so I came to look at the Dublin mob — ^not 
dreaming of finding you all here. Ah ! Camo 
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lin ! so you have made this exertion ? — and 
Miss Stanfield ? Let me offer my congratula- 
tions/' 

Camolin and Mary, followed by Mr. Stan- 
field, at this moment rejoined the rest of their 
party ; and great was their surprise at seeing 
the addition it had received. Camolin warmly 
shook hands with his brother; and Mary, 
entirely oblivious of the past, greeted him 
kindly ; but Mr. Stanfield coldly bowed, think- 
ing of Florence, whom he felt bound to pro- 
tect, if possible. 

The same thought was in Una's mind. 
"Are you coming, to us at CamoHn, Alan?" 
she asked — ^Florence listening eagerly for the 
reply. 

"Ah! well — I don't know exactly," he 
said, recovering his usual nonchalance of 
manner. "Let me see. Are you staying 
m Dublin, Una?" 

"I am staying with Mr. Stanfield — but 
only for one night," she replied — " I go back 
to Camolin to-morrow, early." 
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" And what does everyone else do ?" asked 
Alan, turning to his brother. 

" I dine here to-morrow," Camolin replied. 
" Mr. and Miss Stanfield come in the evening ; 
and Miss Moray goes home with Una, I be- 
lieve ; but your room is always ready for you, 
Alan, you know." 

" Well,'' he said, " perhaps, I'll run down, 
and see my mother to-morrow, or — ^no, I don't 
think I can till the day after. I dine with 
Norman to-morrow, and Savile and Merton 
will want me in the morning. Altogether, I 
can't promise." 

"You must give me a day," interposed 
Winton. All this while Mr. Stanfield stood 
by frowning, with Florence's arm drawn 
through his own. 

"An embarras de ruJiesseSy'* said Alan. 
" Thank you, Winton — I won't pass you by. 
Give my love to my lady, Una. Tell her I'll 
come as soon as ever I can. Ah! there's 
Augustus Floors ; he don't see me — ^he never 
sees anybody. I must hunt him out — au 
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revoir'^ — and he disappeared. Florence was 
so well protected that he could not exchange 
a word — scarcely a look with her; but his 
plans were fixed, and he was not distracted 
with suspense, as she was. 

" You are tired," said Mr. Stanfield to his 
niece. "Have we not all had enough of 
this?'' 

There was a universal assent, and they 
went down stairs together — ^Winton and two 
or three other gentlemen undertaking to find 
their carriages. 

" You will take care of lier, I know," whis- 
pered Mr. Stanfield to Una, at the entrance 
of the cloak-room : the two girls were within, 
helping each other to turn their trains into 
cloaks. "She is safer with you, I believe, 
than she would have been if I kept her." 

" I will do all I can," replied Una. " This 
is most unfortunate." 

"Moray will never forgive us," continued 
Mr. Stanfield, "if Florence's happiness is to 
suflfer." 
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" If Alan were to improve," said Una, hur- 
riedly, "for there is good in him, indeed. 
Would it be allowed?" 

"If he were like his brother — ^if he were 
even steady— of course there would be no 
objection ; but as it is, I leave it to you. Lady 
Willoughby." 

There was no time or opportunity for more. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

« The shadow of his eyes is on her soul — 

His passionate eyes, that held her in such love ! 
Which loye she answered, scorning all control 

Of reasoning thoughts, which tranquil bosoms move. 

No lengthened courtship it was his to prove, 
Gleaning capricious sniiles by fits and starts. 

Nor feared her ample faith lest he should rove. 

Rapid ana subtle as the flame that darts 

To meet its fellow fiame, shot passion through their 

hearts.' 

Mrs. Nobton. 



Alan did not know that Florence was in 
Ireland until he met her brother at the Draw- 
ing-room. Nothing but idleness, and the con- 
sciousness that he would have no difficulty in 
obtaining admission, regardless of preliminary 
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fonnS; induced him to join the assembly. All 
his acquaintances were there, and he could not 
face the ennui of a solitary evening. So he 
unpacked his uniform, which he had brought 
from England, with an idea that the occasion 
would require it, and, at a late hour, went to 
the Castle. The chronic ennui and weariness 
which had become his normal condition, gave 
place to intense excitement, as he heard that 
Florence was so near him ; and when he saw 
her, and felt the contact of her trembling hand, 
and read the eloquent language of her pas- 
sionate eyes, his wild and agitated joy was 
almost withering in its strength. But the 
world teaches self-control, and he subdued his 
emotion, and even succeeded in leaving Flo- 
rence's side as though it were no eflfort, and 
letting her depart without allowing himself the 
luxury of attending her to the carriage. 

He never went to bed that night. He waa 
to have slept in Mr. Savile's rooms, where a 
festive meeting of the most convivial descrip- 
tion took place long after the last ^ covered 

B 2 
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car' had left the Castle-yard. Norman Moray, 
Lord Walter Merton, Mr. Floors, two or three 
other aides-de-camp, and Mr. Wmton, who 
did not like to refuse his cousin's invitation, 
although he felt disinclined for such revels, 
were all there. Alan de Vesci, excited as he 
was, flushed with hope — ^his nerves and spirits, 
strung to the highest degree of tension, was 
unusually brilliant ; he became, to all intents, 
the star of the company. They played, mode- 
rately at first, but higher and higher as the 
morning wore on, and the spirit of reckless 
revelry assumed a stronger sway. Fortune 
befriended Alan — he played daringly and care- 
lessly, but, after a few reverses, his winnings 
were considerable. Norman, too, was * lucky,' 
as the term is. How false a term ! — for that 
night's luck darkened his whole future. And 
music, a fallen angel, and wine, the beguiler, 
«nd the mysterious, but strangely-powerful 
spirit of gaming, spread their Circean wiles for 
the young revellers, and not in vain. 

Songs filled the pauses of the play — comic 
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songs from Lord Walter ; anacreontics — mildly- 
rendered in the small voice of Mr. Floors — a. 
strange wild lyric from Alan — words and 
music his own— and sung with a passion and a 
power that almost chilled his auditors with fear 
while silencing them with admiration. — His 
genius shone forth that night, glorious and 
brilliant as some strange electric meteor, 
flashing in the midnight sky, and with its red 
radiance casting moon and stars into pale 
obscurity. — His companions were dazzled and 
bewildered by the rapid coruscations of his 
wit — his refined, rare wit, unappredable to 
the vulgar or uneducated mind, yet beautiful 
and keen as Excalibur the mystic sword. The 
revellers were gentlemen and scholars, well 
able to follow Alan's wildly graceful allusions 
and fearless flights into classic and historic 
times after far analogies and quaint conceits. — 
All they possessed of humour, of quick talent, 
of ready memory and fancy, rose to the touch 
of Alan's fairy power— this, and the circling 
wine, and the influence of the time and scene, 
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placed each guest at the siunmit, as it were, of 
his life's energy — a fertilising influence which 
wasted itself in calling forth a wilderness of 
flowers, bright but evanescent, save in their 
lingering poison. 

At last, with reeling brain and unsteady- 
steps, the guests one by one departed. Arthur 
Winton alone went forth with firm tread and 
undimmed eye — such orgies were nothing to 
him now. — Savile subsided into bed. — ^Alan^ 
who had that within him that could not sub- 
side, remained alone among the ruins of the 
feast until the morning light outshone the 
expiring lamps, that went out one by one, 
loading the close and tainted air with vile 
odour. — Alan flung open the window and left 
the room. In his own apartment he gave 
himself up to his only inexpensive, yet lavish 
luxury — cold air, and colder water — dressed 
himself, and went out into the already busy 
streets. 

In the stem morning-air, his spirits faded 
and sunk. — Then came the bitter re-action — 
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the slackening of the overstrung nerves, the 
weary throbbing of the exhausted brain. 
Thinking of Florence still, he thought of her 
now without hope. — The sound of church bells, 
ringing for early mass, smote upon his ear 
like a knell. — The day was a festival observed 
by the sister church — ^women and children with 
happy morning faces passed him by, carrying 
prayer books in their hands. From the chapel 
roof, the granite cross glittered in the sunlight. 
Religion-^Faith — ^was abroad in the world — 
but not for him — He tried to sneer as he 
passed the chapel doors, and felt the scent of 
incense and the murmur of prayer stealing to 
his brain ; but his lips refused to bend into 
their scomftd curve, and quivered like a wailing 
child's, while childlike tears rose to his eyes. — 
He passed by with steps that lingered in spite 
of himself, passed by, out of the sound of those 
relentless bells, and walked on, seeing nothing 
— ^not even the blank walls and closed doors of 
the silent and empty Protestant churches — 
thinking of Florence in utter sadness, and 
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wondering the while whether indeed there be 
in the world right and wrong — duty and sin. 
Arriving at home he hurriedly wrote the 
following lines. 

* Through a region of sorrow, 
A limitless desert, I wander, weary and lone : 

The hope of to-morrow 
Darkens and fades, as the thick'ning Night wears on : 

The star that once lighted 
The gloom of my perilous journey, hideth its ray ; 

Forsaken, benighted, 
Over the desert, with Altering footsteps, I stray. 

The sweet breath of flowers 
Floats thro' the darkness and touches my feverd 
brain, 

Recalling the bowers 
Where for a while I might rest and forget my pain : 

But a stem form is near me. 
And her cold hand is on me, and ever she holds me 
back 

From all that can cheer me. 
From all that can light for a moment my desolate 
track. 

'Tis the Spirit of Duty, 
Be she angel or flend, that relentlessly walks at my 
side. 
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Once I dreamed of her beauty, 
I loved her, and called her my white-robed heavenly 
guide— 

But the blooms I would gather 
Fade in the light of her cruel and stead&ist eye, 

And like stem winter weather 
She withers the roses of life as she passes them by.' 



It was a most lovely winter-evening at 
Camolin— cloudless, breathless — the sun had 
set, and through the frosty twilight dione 
the clear moon, and star after star gleamed 
forth — Florence and Una had just returned 
together from a long walk — they had had 
much earnest conversation— eaph knew the 
story of the other's suffering — at least, so far 
as this was possible — ^for there are sorrows that 
must be borne alone — ^that the tenderest, most 
yearning sympathy cannot touch — or rather, 
there is in every sorrow a deeper woe, in every 
grief an inner cell, which only the sufferer can 
explore, and over whose haunted darkness his 
spirit must brood alone. 
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Florence was tired after her walk — exhaus- 
ted by the excitement, and physical exertion 
of the preceding eveping — and still more 
exhausted by the terrible restlessness of the 
night that followed it, but she could not rest — 
she could not even go through the form of 
resting, and sit still. Poor child! she was 
young, and had not learnt to combat the spirit 
that possessed her, for the first time — ^though 
the night was frosty, the walk or the fever in her 
veins, had made her cheek flush, ahd her limbs 
bum — she took off her heavy cloak, her winter 
dress, and gathering the tangled wealth of her 
golden hair into a silk net, she wrapped her- 
self in her dressing-gown, and yielding to her 
restless impulse, she stole down a flight of nar- 
row, and seldom-used stairs, and made her way 
into the conservatory. 

It was a small glass building — ^ruinous, 
like everything at Camolin: but the plants 
were well kept, and well-selected — ^the very 
second-rate gardener — or rather, common day- 
labourer, who filled the gardener's place, had 
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a mania for green-house plants and forced 
flowers — a neat and well-stocked pleasure 
ground was undreamt of in his philosophy — 
fruit-trees, vegetables, out-door flowers, grew 
as they listed among a wilderness of weeds — 
but the conservatory was his pride — ^he would 
spend hours in trying to repair its broken 
rafters, and replace lost panes with squares of 
oiled calico, ingeniously fitted with truly Irish 
skill — ^it was now full of flowers, called into 
premature life by his laborious efforts, and 
Florence lingered among them, soothed and 
yet excited by their beauty and fragrance. 
The air was close and heavy, with rich odour 
from the hyacinths, narcissi, and large white 
lilies^ in whose glowing chalices the moon- 
light seemed to linger, warm as well as bright, 
Florence stooped over the fair flowers, and 
drank in their voluptuous perfrime, while she 
marvelled at their beauty, so wondrously re- 
vealed and yet veiled by the shrouding night 
— she held up the heavy blooms of the 
sleeping roses, to look lovingly into their 
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crimson hearts — she drew the cool, long lily 
leaves through her trembling fingers, conscious 
of a new enjoyment in their living touch — 
she caressed the star-gemmed sprays of the 
jasmine, and knelt down to seek among leaves 
of tender green, for 

* The naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale.' 

until, overcome with fatigue, excitement, and 
the overpowering but delicious warmth and 
fragrance, she sat down among the flowers, on 
a low stage, resting her head, now giddy and 
aching, upon the stage above-— while her hand 
played idly among the cool leaves.-— J^Was it 
faintness, or sleep, or death, that stole upon 
her with such sweet languor ? Her eyes were 
closed — ^but the breath came hurriedly through 
her parted lips ; and, even though the moon- 
light touched it, her cheek was not pale. Yet 
she was half unconscious— half inanimate, from 

too much life. ^A footstep broke the silence 

— but she heard it not ; and then, upon her 
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burning cheek, fell a shower of petals from a 
shaken rose, rousing her from her trance ; and 
suddenly the darkness round her seemed dis- 
pelled, as by electric fire, as Alan's eyes turned 
upon her through the moonbeams, and his 
hand touched hers. 

She tried to rise — ^but sunk back powerless. 
He was beside her — his breath stirred the 
tangles of her hair — ^his arms were round her 
— his lips clung to her hand. 

" Florence ! my own Florence !" he mur- 
» mured— ^" do we not love each other ? — are 
you not mine ? mine for ever ?" 

She could not speak — she scarcely heard 
him, for the tumult within ; but her head 
dipooped upon his shoulder — ^her hand clasped 

his convulsively ; and then how could she 

speak, with that burning seal upon her lips ? 

A glare of cold, stern candlelight-— a sound 
of steps — and Lady Camolin's hand lay heavily 
on her son's shoulder. It was well for Florence 
— ^though she knew it not. 

" Alan ! you here — and I was never told ! 
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Lay the girl down — she has fainted — don't you 
see ? and come with me !" 

Even in that moment, Alan felt the power 
of his mother's iron will. He rose from 
Florence's side, and stood gazing with terrified 
apprehension on her lifeless form — ^but only 
for an instant; Lady Camolin sternly bade 
him assist her, and not let his victim die. 

" Oh, mother ! be gentle with her !— -don't 
lay her there !" he said, as Lady Camolin pre- 
pared to place her on the stone-floor. 

" Foolish boy ! I know what I am about. 
Let her lie flat. On the stones ? why not ? — 
the chill will revive her. Go, and open the 
door at the far end — ^well, I must do it my- 
self. There, now ! the frosty air will kill the 
flowers — ^but " 

"And 7ny flower, mother!" cried Alan, 
throwing himself on his knees beside her — 
"my Florence — more beautiful now — than 
when " 

" Don't rave — do you want to wither your 
flower, as you call her? Go away, if you 
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have any presence of mind left — or we shall 
have it all over again, when she revives. Go 
away, Alan — ^be useful— call her maid. Don't 
come back, or you'll kill her." 

He saw the necessity, and went. 

Lady Camolin knelt down beside Florence, 
took her cold hand — " Poor child !" she said. 
" You love him, then ? — ^you love my beauti- 
ful, noble boy! — my Greek son; and not 
with the cold reserve of your northern race — 
or you would not be lying there ; and you are 
beautiful, as he says — so far worthy of him — 
he shall have his northern love, then . . ." 

But Florence did not revive. 

Her maid came. " Miss Moray was tired," 
said Lady Camolin, in explanation. " She 
had been walking too much — and the perfume 
overcame her." 

It was all very natural, thought Janet, par- 
ticularly after such late hours. They carried 
her to her room, and laid her on the bed. 

" She will revive," said Lady Camolin \ 
'^ keep the window open, and keep up the fire 
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well. I will send you some salvolatile — give it 
to her at once, and don't tell her that I know 
anything about her illness — ^that might startle 
her." 

Janet, bewildered at her mistress's state, 
and awe-struck by Lady Camolin's unwonted 
aflFability, could only murmur the inappropriate 
but invariable Scotch reply. 

" Quite so, my lady." 

And Lady Camolin kissed Florence's cold 
forehead, felt her pulse once more, pronounced 
her much better, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* It is my youth, it is my bloom, it is my glad free heart. 
That I cast away for thee — ^for thee — all reckless as 
thou art !' 

Mrs. Hbmans. 



*^ Now, Alan," said Lady Camolin to her son, 
in the course of the succeeding hour, " tell me 
the truth — was it for this you came to Ireland, 
or in answer to my summons ?*' 

^* I came, because you wish for me, mother, 
and because I mean to help you in putting an 
end to Una's mad plan of returning to India 

— I never knew that she was in Ireland 

- — Una kept me in the dark — and even you, 
mother, never mentioned her in your letters." 

VOL. II. s 
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" Because I wished you to forget her. You 
have not forgotten her, I see — and she loves 
you, Alan." 

" You don't know her, mother," cried Alan, 
with gleaming eyes. " Why should I forget 
her? Is she not to be mine ?" 

" Your wife, Alan ?" 

" Of course," he said, impatiently — '' since 
thus it must be. I cannot live without her, 
now that we have met again." 

" She is not the baby I thought her," said 
Lady Camolin, musingly. " She has that 
within which will break through all prejudices, 
all the restraints of education. You can win 
her, Alan." 

" I can, and will," he said. " Mother, you 
will not oppose me in this ?" 

^' Oppose you, my child ? my own boy ! 
No ; be happy, Alan, be happy your own 
way. How pale and worn you look ! Who 
and what is this Highland girl, th^t she 
should thus shadow your young life, my Alan ? 
Take her, and be happy — she is scarce worthy 
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of you — ^but take and wear your wayside 
flower, since you desire it above the rest; 
only be happy!" 

" My dear mother," said Alan, touched by 
her sudden tenderness and pathetic accents; 
"I have little to make me happy in this 
world; but you have never failed me. You 
will love her for my sake." 

" I have little love to give," was her reply 
iQ a colder tone; "but if she makes you 
happy, I ^Lall look upon her with regard, 
Alan. She is far more beautiM than your 
brother's mercenary choice." 

"Poor Camolin; that is unfab, mother," 
said Alan with a smile. ^^Was not I the 
mercenary one of your two sons?" 

"Well, well — ^you needed it, Alan-— and 
besides — " 

"So does he." But Alan spoke willi a 
sneer, as if there was no love in the feeling 
that prompted him thus to defend his brother. 

And both paused with a mutual desire to 
avoid the subject. 

s 2 
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" You shall yet have a career, Alan," said 
Lady Camolin at length. "I would have 
claimed for you wealth and distinction — ^your 
brother has snatched the wealth, but dis- 
tinction is not for him." 

'^ Nor for me,'' said Alan. " Give up that 
dream, mother." Every door is barred with 
gold, and opens but to golden keys. In these 
days, what can 1 do ?" 

" Everjrthing, with your glorious gifts — 
but your fortunes must not fail. She has 
money ?" 

"Thirty thousand pounds, I have heard," 
was Alan's cool reply. " Enough to put me 
straight. In every way she will be my good 
genius, mother. If Camolin is more fortunate, 
I have long ceased to envy him." 

"There is a brighter future before you^ 
I doubt not," said his mother, "only, Alan, 
be prudent. I warned you against this girl 
last spring. I retract that warning now, for 
you love her, and you must not love in vain ; 
but I caution you against yourself — ^you have 
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fatal tastes, which may ruin you — ^play, for 
instance." 

"Oh! mother, that's all right now," he 
said, carelessly interrupting her ; " I'm pretty 
safe at present, and growing steady, too." 

He had been winning lately, and had paid 
his tailor's bill. 

" I would not lessen your enjoyments, my 
son," said Lady Camolin. " Take all the 
pleasure — all the happiness that life can bring 
— K)nly think of the future, and do not let 
triflmg imprudences^mere want of common 
caution and foresight, quench the light I 
would tend so hopefuUy." 

The fixture ! — a few brief years, at most. 
The light! — ^the rushlight oi this world's fame. 

* Walk in the light of your fire, and in the 
sparks that ye have kindled. This shall ye 
have of mine hand — ye shall lie down in 
sorrow.' 



Una sat by Florence, who lay upon her bed. 
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revived, but sorely shaken by the storm that 
had passed over her. Her hand trembled in 
Una's gentle grasp; she was pale as death; 
and the golden light seemed to have forsaken 
the disordered waves of her hair- — only her 
eyes retained their quenchless fire. 

"If I could but calm and comfort yon," 
said Una, smoothing back the long, wild hair; 
" if I could but understand. Do you really 
love him, Florence?" 

" I don't know — I can't tell," the poor girl 
murmured in broken gasps. " But I am his, 
Una. His look — ^his touch " — and a shudder, 
not of fear or pain, seized upon her whole 
frame — " I cannot leave him — ^I can't send 
him away. What is it, Una? What shall 
I do?" 

" Poor Florence !" said Una—" I feel for 

you — and yet — I cannot understand 1 

cannot help you. Would you be his wife ?" 

" His wife — and he so erring ? — and my 

father ? oh, no, Una I Never ! There is 

something terrible about him — ^but so sadly 
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beautiful. I should wither by his side — and 
yet, would it not be worth — ?" 

Una laid her cool, soft hand on Florence's 
burning brow — 

"Be calm, dear Florence — to-morrow we 
will talk." 

And, under that gentle, loving pressure, the 
throbbing brain grew calm — ^the fire-laden eyes 
drooped and closed — ^the restless hands lay 
quieted — and Florence rested at last, and then 
slept, deeply and calmly, like a tired child. 

It was late in the evening before she awoke. 
Alan, regardless of his real or fictitious en- 
gagement to dine in Dublin, remained at 
Camolin all night ; but his evening was a dull 
and disappointing one. Florence's absence 
flatted and annoyed him — although he scarcely 
wondered at it, having seen her so utterly 
overcome. He never spoke of her to Una — 
some strange caprice occasioned this unwonted 
reserve ; but he was evidently anxious, if not 
alarmed. 

She came down to breakfast the next morn- 
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ing, rested and refreshed ; but Alan saw at 
once that a change had passed over her. 
There was a languor in her once elastic step — 
her slight form, always graceful, had now a 
softer, a sadder grace — her floating eyes 
seemed darkened by their drooping lids — 
something of her youth's brightness seemed to 
have passed away — a brooding, sultry, sunless 
summer noon seemed to have succeeded a 
bright yet stormy April morning. Alan saw 
it all at a glance as she entered — ^and saw, 
too, how her hand shook as she extended it 
towards him, and how her whole face crim- 
soned at his first word of common greeting. 

Every one seemed tacitly agreed to ignore 
the event — ^if so it might be called — of the 
preceding evening. No one even asked Flo- 
rence how she was — for which really kind 
forbearance she was most thankful. 

" The post is early to-day," said Camolin, 
as the letters were brought in. 

" What is it, Florence?" said Una, anxiously, 
after a moment's pause. Florence was read- 
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ing a letter, and her countenance betrayed 
alarm and perplexity. 

" I must go back to Balvenie at once — my 
father is ill." And she burst into tears. 

Lady Camolin glanced at Alan. She saw 
that Florence's tears were for him. 

" My dear Florence," said Una, soothingly, 
" there is no cause for alarm. Have you read 
the letter. — ' The gout has seized my unlucky 
foot again, and I can't stir. Won't you come 
back and nurse it? — nobody else can, you 
know. And I'm as cross as an old bear, and 
won't be kept in order. I heard the doctor 
saying so to old Margery, outside my very 
door, and I couldn't give him the kick he 
deserved. Come and take care of me.' 
—That's all." 

"Not very alarming, Miss Moray," said 
Camolin. "You have often known him so 
attacked before, have you not?" 

She calmed herself with an eflTort, and said 
she had been foolishly frightened. But her 
departure was inevitable. 
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^^ It is Providence," thought Una. 

" Most unfortunate," said Lady Camolin. 

"I am so sorry, Miss Moray," said 
Camolin. " Let me arrange for you. How 
will you go? By-the-bye, the Glasgow boat 
sails to-day — at about two o'clock." 

"Then I have no time to lose," muttered 
poor Florence. 

"You are hospitable," said Alan, with a 
glance at his brother that was almost a 
scowl. 

" Of course Miss Moray is anxious to go at 
once," he said quietly. "In common kind- 
ness I tell i^er the readiest way. We shall 
soon see her here again, I hope." 

Florence could not speak; she hurried 
away to make her preparations for departure 
— the time was very short. Not a moment 
could be spared for confidences — the petty 
cares of life, coming, as they do sometimes, in 
a thick swarm, often induce results more 
far-reaching than those of real events. Una 
had said — " To-morrow we will talk," but now 
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Florence must do without her gentle counsels, 
her wise and supporting sympathy. With 
her heart in a whirl of doubt, regret, passion, 
she must give her attention to Janet, and to 
such questions as — "What dress will you 
trarel in ma'am? Which bonnet shall I 
leave out? How are the boxes to go? &c/' 
And, perhaps, it would have been well for 
Florence had she endured these small torments 
uninterruptedly to the last — ^but Fate, or 
rather Alan, would not have it so. In th^ 
passage — ^it was his only chance — ^he contrived 
to secure a few moments t^te d iMe, for such 
it was, if not to all intents and purposes, at 
least to the most important. Janet was 
flitting about, and anomalous servants were 
cording uid removing boxes, in the same 
passage; but still a few words could be 
exchanged. 

*• Florence, you will promise," he said. 

**I cannot — I must not," she murmured, 
her choking voice betraying her intense suf- 
fering — " Spare me. What can I say ?" 
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"Don't leave me — don't go — ^without a 
word ; promise me — ^well, promise to remem- 
ber — ^and to love me, Florence ?" 

She shook her head with a wild, impatient 
action, that expressed only pain ; she twined 
her hands convulsively together. " I cannot 
bear it," she said. " Oh, what shall I do." 

" Only love me as I love you — ^and be 
happy." 

" Spare me," she said again. " I cant tell 
you — I don't know. Let me go whUe I am 
able ; we shall meet — and then " 

Alan must be satisfied with this, and with 
Florence's agitation, which told him as much 
again. 

" The boxes are gone down, ma'am," said 
Janet, making her appearance at this instant. 

And in ten minutes more, the partings were 
all over, without more earnest words than 
could be said in public. Every one hoped 
that Florence would have a good passage — 
that the housekeeper had provided her with a 
suitable luncheon — that the rain would keep 
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off and that Mr. Moray would soon be well. 
And she drove away, alone in the carriage, 
Janet seated on the box. 

And then she took from the recesses of her 
travelling bag a tiny packet, and shook from 
it into her lap a few half withered rose-petals. 
She had found them in the folds of her dress 
the night before — crimson, and fresh, and 
fragrant, just as he had showered them on her 
head. They were fragrant still, and memory 
had given them immortal beauty. She took 
them up one by one ; she crushed them with 
long, ardent kisses; she drowned them in 
scalding tears ; she could not put them away, 
even into her bosom. 

Tears after, they lay beside the bit of 
Highland Asphodel, which she had already 
treasured for his sake. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

* Can I love thee, my beloved,— can I love thee ? 
And is this like love, to stand 
With no help in my hand. 
When strong as death I £un would watch above thee ?' 

Mrs, Browning. 



' Man's love is of man's life, a thing apart/ 
So it is, and so it ought to be ; but woman 
cannot repeat the oft-quoted line without a 
sigh. It is so different with her ! 

Alan was, as the expressions is, ' desperately 
in love ' with Florence. He had thought of 
her the whole night long ; with an imagination 
vivid as lightning, he had over and over 
recalled the scene in the conservatory. 
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Florence's glowing eyes — tiie touch of her 
hand — of her soft locks on his cheek— the 
warm, still, perfumed air — ^th« gleaming 
flowers — and more yet, half supplied by 
manory, half by passionate fancy. He had 
naturally known nothing of repose. And her 
departure made him nearly frantic-^— there 
could not be a more intolerable contre-temps. 
But she was gone — and il faut se distraim — 
besides he had come to Ireland for a purpose, 
and it is only in women and boys that love 
obliterates all other coiteiderations. 

Alan was really most anxious that his sister 
should not return to India. He did not know 
how he should ever get on at Camolin without 
her ; besides, she had more than once assisted 
him in his pecuniary difficulties, and it was 
likely enough that he might need her assist- 
ance again; and he was really very fond of 
Una, and did not like to think of the misera- 
ble life to which she was about to return. 
Lady Camolin found in him a most ready 
ally; but she thought it would be well to 
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secure the assistance of his elder brother, who 
had, as Alan well knew, more influence with 
Una than was possessed by any other member 
of the family. 

Florence being fairly departed, Alan shut 
himself up in his room ; and after half an 
hour's reverie, during which the scene in the 
conservatory was vividly renewed in his mind, 
or rather in that mystic region where the 
senses rule the imagination, he betook himself 
jpour se distraire to the pages of Paul de 
Kock — for he never travelled without a 
French novel or two, to amuse him by the 
way. But this time his favourite author 
bored him ; it was like listening to a comic 
singer after Mario in^' ^ Angiol d^amor;^ he 
turned over page after page with a movement 
of disgust, finding no heroine like Florence, 
though many heroes more like himself than he 
was willing to confess. At last he flung the 
volume aside, and took up Charles de Ber- 
nard's ^ Gerfauty which suited him better. 
He got through another half hour pleasantly 
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enough, in reading a good deal of poor 
Clemence's sweet sophistry, and imagining 
that Florence was saying it. 

But he found himself ^ bored' again, by the 
tragic conclusion of the tale, and throwing the 
book after its companion, he rose .with a 
prolonged ydwn^ and went to look for his 
brother. 

" Ah ! here you are/' he said, entering the 
study ; ^' are you busy ? Don't let me inter- 
rupt adding up last year's rents, I believe ? 

or the profits of the farm — or writing 
to . . . ." 

Camolin smiled and coloured — ^for of course 
he was writing to Mary. 

" I am not in any hurry," he said ; " do 
you want me ?" 

" Come out of this hole — I hate the sight 
of account-books — come somewhere or other 
— I want to talk to you about Una's 
plans." 

" Una's plans !" Camolin was quite startled 
— he rose at once. 

VOL. n. T 
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"Yes — she can't go back to India, you 
know — I want you to speak to her about it." 

Camolin was taken by surprise — she had 
kept her secret too well — ^he had never dreamt 
of this. — Silently and mechanically he followed 
his brother out of the house — while the baleful 
shadow of Dora Fleming passed across his 
memory, bringing thoughts darker and sadder 
than even the fear of losing Una. — He turned 
very pale — and with steps that faltered a little 
he came to his brother's side, in the broad 
avenue, and laying his hand on Alan's arm, 
said : — 

"When is she to go? I never knew 
of it?" 

" In April — he has written for her," and 
Alan rapidly told his brother all that he had 
heard from Lady Camolin, respecting Sir 
Geoflfrey's plans. 

"And Una?" asked Camolin; "she has 
said nothing?" 

" Nothing to me — she is very heroic about 
it. — My mother talked to her, but it was no 
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use. — ^Women never can manage each other — 
Sir Greofiey's a rascal — cannot you contrive 
to tell her so ? — ^I really believe that even with 
our absurd laws she could get a divorce if she 
chose to try." 

" That is out of the question,^ said Camolm ; 
'' does she take the child ?" 

"^ How coolly you talk — no, of course not 
— Sir Greoflfrey has no idea of killing his heir in 
that climate. Do rouse yourself, Camolin! 
Tou are always such an absent fellow.^' 

How strange it is that men — even brothers 
— almost always misunderstand each other in 
matters of feeling. Words they understand 
— ^unspoken language they either misinterpret, 
or ignore. 

" I was quite unprepared for this," said 
Camolin; "I thought it amounted to a 
separation — that he would never ask her to 
return." 

" Well, but will you act ? will you persuade 
her to write to him and refiise to join him. 
— On the score of health it might be done — 

T 2 
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your friend Sir Phelim will pronounce her 
unfit for such a voyage and such a climate. — 
Will you undertake it, Camolin ?" 

" I will speak to her — I will try and find 
out her own feelings about it." 

"Ah! you would not have taken it so 
quietly last year," said Alan, bitterly. 

" Alan, you know nothing about it," 
replied Camolin, with a little impatience; 
he was pondering deeply over the known and 
unknown horrors that seemed to darken round 
Una's fixture — ^his heart was wrung with 
doubt and perplexity ; it was hard that such 
words as Alan's should find their way to it. 

They walked on in silence, passed through 
the gates, and found themselves in the 
village. 

" We shall have a Scotch colony here, I 
suppose, in due time," said Alan. "Mrs. 
Short will be deposed by a scion of some 
Glasgow Howell and James — by-the-bye, 
Where's that young democrat? What has 
Winton done with his Medora, or whatever 
her name was?" 
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" They are gone/* said Camolin, briefly — 
they were painfully present to his thoughts. 

" Come, don't be so sulky. Tell me about 
them. Winton found them troublesome, I 
suppose? or did they find his protection 
insufficient against the rabid virtue of the 
Celts?" 

Camolin could not be* all this levity — ^he 
would check it at once, and trust his brother 
with all. 

VAlan, I will tell you all I know about 
them.'' 

And he did so. He told all — ^piece by 
piece he showed Alan the whole horror that 
circumstance after circumstance had slowly 
built up in his mind. He told him of Dora's 
fearful exclamation on the night when Tris- 
tram's fever reached its crisis— of Sir Phelim's 
expressed opinion, tha* Tristram was no son of 
Winton's — of tke scene that had occurred at 
his own table, when little Mervyu asserted his 
own too real likeness to that mysterious boy, 
and Winton's countenance fell as the child 
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spoke. He told all this, and more, rapidly 
and finnly. Alan did not think now that his 
brother ^ took it quietly.' 

" There !'' said Camolin, in conclusion — " I 
have told you a secret, Alan, which, in spite of 
all, has made me miserable for weeks. I 
have mentioned it to no one ; but you have a 
right to know all. What are we to believe ?'' 

Alan certainly looked a good deal shocked, 
but it was more at Camolin's agitation than at 
the facts just related. 

"A strange story," he said, musingly; 
" but I told you Willoughby was a rascal." 

And Alan began trying to convince his 
brother that there could have been no mar- 
riage — ^that Dora Fleming had been ^ taken in ' 
like many others of her unfortunate sex — ^that 
probably some spurious rites had been per- 
formed, which effectually deceived her. 

They talked over the matter a long time. 
Camolin, earnestly and anxiously — Alan, as 
men of the world talk of such matters, yet 
with indignant interest, for his sister's hap- 
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piness was in question. He thought Sir 
GeoflBrey a rascal, because he made Una 
unhappy; his conduct to Dora signified 
nothing, except as far as it affected her. 

They agreed at length that Alan should go 
on to Eussagh, and at once ask Winton, as a 
fiiend of the family, to tell them all he knew ; 
for it was plain that he knew much, if not all ; 
and that Camolin should return home, and 
ascertain whether Una was indeed determined 
to return to her wretched position, as Sir 
GeofiJpey's wife. How wretched that position 
was, he little knew ; but he was determined, 
now, that all reserve should cease — ^that Una 
should open her heart to him. His anxiety 
and perplexity were terrible, yet there was 
relief in the thought that he no longer bore 
his secret alone. 

And Alan, with quickened footsteps, walked 
on to Russagh. He found Winton in the 
stables ; and, after accounting as best he could 
for his early visit, began the conversation, 
naturally enough, by remarks and inquiries 
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about Winton's horses, aad by volunteering 
some interesting fragments of turf news. This 
topic soon involved them in most confidential 
discourse ; and Winton brought Alan into his 
study to examine some equine genealogies of 
profound interest, in decision of a question 
that had just arisen about the parentage of 
Mystica's grandmother. 

The matter was. soon set at rest—^and the 
stud book, that peerage of horses, in which 
neither Pegasus nor Bucephalus is entered, 
was laid aside. A pause ensued — and Alan, 
conscious of a good deal of embarrassment, 
which, however, he well knew how to conceal, 
abruptly said — 

"By the bye, Winton, I want to consult 
you about a very different tiung--Trather an 
unpleasant matter to talk over— but you're a 
friend of the family, and ta,ke an interest in 
my sister, I am sure." 

Arthur's heart stood still, and his face grew 
death-like ; but his back was to the. light, and 
Alan remarked nothing. 
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" Camolin has been telling me a long story," 
continued Alan. " Those Flemings — I needn't 
tell you, Winton, what common report said 
about them ?" 

He paused — and Arthur saw that he must 
reply. 

" I know," he answered, forcing himself to 
speak intelligibly — " yes; I know that I was 
supposed . . . . . But you mentioned your 
sister ? Go on, De Vesei— ^go on !" 

Alan felt hurried— driven on, as it were, by 
an unknown influence-^t was his companion's 
intense anisiel^, frantic eagerness^ to bear 
what was to cmusu His pre-concerted speeches 
were blown, down by> that unfelt whirlwind. 
He spoke instantly and briefly; he was no 
longer the man- of Ae world. < 

" What do you know of the woman Flem- 
ing? Was there a marriage ?". • 

He needed not to name Geoffirey Willoughby 
— ^he felt that Arthur iknew* all. 

There was a moment's silence — Arthur 
trembled from head to foot— but Alan was 
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calm now, and with his steady, pitiless eye, he 
cliumed an answer — ^but it did not come— it 
could not come from those white and quiver- 
ing lips. 

" Winton ! what have you to do with it ! 
What is the meaning of this? Be cahn, and 
tell me — ^tell me for Una's sake." 

Thus adjured he spoke — ^the arrested tide 
of life rushed with torrent force through his 
veins, roused by the spell of her name — ^with 
beating heart and crimsoning brow, he an- 
swered, scarcely knowing what he said, — 

" Fourteen years ago, De Vesci — at Man- 
chester — ^he and I were quartered there. He 
was a villain, and so was I — ^there was a mar- 
riage — but as I firmly believe, not a legal one 
— ^what have you heard — ^who told you ?'* 

"The woman told my brother she was 
Willoughby's wife." 

An exclamation of horror broke from Ar- 
thur's lips — ^he could not speak. 

"Do not be shocked," said Alan — "the 
thing is not so strange and dreadM — Una 
need never know." 
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"Never — ^please God!" said Arthur — ^it 
was perhaps the first time this so common and 
often insincere ejaculation, had passed his lips 
— bnt he could not think of Una's peril now, 
without a strange impulse of Faith — a sponta- 
neous appeal to the Heaven which always 
seemed so near her. 

Alan looked at him in surprise — such an 
exclamation would never occur to Mm. To 
swear was unfashionable, ungentlemanlike, — 
but Alan could quite understand the fitness 
and eloquence of an oath, on such an occasion 
— and Arthur being rather a rustic, might 
naturally be betrayed into one by his evident 
excitement. But a pious aspiration was un- 
accountable — particularly in a man who kept 
race-horses. 

Alan looked at his companion's flashing eye 
and reddening brow, with a smile of rather 
scornful amazement for a moment* and then 
returned to the subject. 

"The marriage— it can be set aside of 
course, if she is troublesome? But you don't 
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think she will be ? You are sure it was en- 
tirely invalid ?" 

" I trust so," he said, falteringly — ^* I am 
most bitterly ashamed of my share in that 
business, De Vesci." 

"Oh! well," said the man of the world, 
" we have all something to be ashamed of, I 
suppose — -never mind telling me the story, 1 
can guess it — a pretty factory girl — artftd and 
ambitious. Willoughby outwitted her, and 
you helped him — ages ago — ^the thing to be 
sorry for is, that Una ever married that 
scoundrel — - — " 

• Arthur shook his head in most sorrrwful 
assent. • 

" You and I were both far off at the 
time," continued Alan, talking on, to cover his 
companion's evident embarrassment. "My 
mother would have acted very differently if 
I had been at home. It never should have 
taken place." 

"Lady Willoughby intends returning to 
India, I believe," said Arthur, in a constrained 
tone* 
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"She does; but it can't be thought of," 
Alan replied; "she ought to insist on a 
separation — she has full grounds." 

" She has, indeed, I fear." 

"Now is it not hard upon a woman," 
Alan went on; "are not these institutions 
of ours cruel things ? Una ought to be as 
free as air. Poor Una! What a shame it 
is, and what a world of wrong we live in !" 

" Not quite, since she is in it-" 

Alan smiled. "It is a world of wrong 
all the same," he continued, "and the ex- 
cellent of the earth do their best to make it 
so. I wish Willoughby, though he don't 
belong to that order, would take himself 
out of it ; but I believe the fellow is tem- 
perate and careful enough — he won't die." 

All this talk tormented Arthur beyond 
endurance. There was a good deal more 
of it before Alan at length took his leave, 
but deliverance came at last. 

" A world of wrong indeed," thought 
Arthur, as he rose and leant wearily against 
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the chimney-piece ; " a world of bitter wrong — 
a false, foul, cruel world — and that all this 
sin and sorrow should darken round her. 
Is there a Providence?" 

And with slow, lingering action, as of one 
worn out with toil and pain, he lit the lamp 
which stood on his table, though it was 
scarcely dusk, and seating himself before it, 
^A beffan to write. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

' My resolution's placed, and I have nothing 

Of woman in me. Now from head to foot 

I am marble-constant — ^now the fleeting moon 

No planet is of mine.' 

Shakspeabb. 



A BiTTBiB, frosty, English winter day. Season- 
able enough, for it was not yet the middle 
of February, but thoroughly disagreeable in 
all its influences as far as the actual sensations 
of human beings were concerned. The cloud- 
less sky was red with one unbroken flush of 
sunset; the earth, which lay in endless, un- 
dulating downs, was grey with frost; here 
and there a solid pool reflected, as in mockery, 
the unavailing flre-light of the sky ; all was 
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death-like silence round the bleak little farm- 
house to which I must now conduct the reader. 
It was situated in one of the southern counties 
of England, and stood high among a wilderness 
of chalk downs, about half a mile from the sea, 
and three times that distance from the pros- 
perous and ugly town of W . It was 

not a picturesque cottage — ^it was a stem 
brick house, with straightforward eyes, a 
narrow mouth, and a resolute, cold, inhos- 
pitable expression of countenance. The win- 
dow-sills and frames were painted white — all 
was glaringly clean, and the house seemed 
to be showing its teeth. Every line about it 
was either horizontal or perpendicular ; there 
was no compromise, no curved porch, no 
Gothic line. Mr. Euskin would have said 
that it was Greek. It was not early English* 
but still it was very English indeed. There 
was a flower-garden in front, as neat as brown 
beds and borders of oyster-diells could make 
it. There was a kitchen-garden behind, a 
yard, scrupulously clean, in which not a 
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single animal could be seen, the cold having 
driven them into shelter, and a few acres 
of tillage-ground, enclosed in rigid palings, 
that seemed to protest against the curved 
line which the undulations of the ground 
forced them to assume. 

This homestead belonged to a middle-aged 
couple, who had, to use their own expression, 
* no encumbrance.' It is a common term to 
apply to the light, and beauty, and holiness of 
an infant's presence. In fact, it is the correct 
word for ' children ' in the pure Saxon of the 
middle classes — just as 'impedimenta' is, 
very properly, the Latin for luggage. But if 
BiU and Ann Watson had no encumbrance, 
they had a fair supply of that which cumbers 
many a heart and brain, by taking up therein 
a fearful share of room — they had money; 
which, of course, made them anxious to have 
more ; so they took in lodgers, who were 
Dora and Tristram Fleming. 

On this bitter February evening, she sat 
alone in the little bed-room, which, with an 
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adjoining one for Tristram, constituted her 
present home. It was a cheeriess room, and 
yet it possessed one element of cheerftdness — 
a good fire, and one more— a kettle — at pre- 
sent standing silent on the hearthstone. The 
httle round deal table was covered with pre- 
parations for tea — sUces of bread were heaped 
upon the coarse white cloth, and a toasting- 
fork lay across the fender, which also sup- 
ported a pair of boy's woollen socks. On the 
ground, at Dora's feet, stood her open desk — 
the desk into which we have already looked — 
the shrine that held the secret of her life. 

^^ He will scarcely be home for another 
hour," she muttered. " I shall have time to 
read these again — ^perhaps, to decide.'' And 
she took two letters from her desk, and began 
with a lowering brow to read one. 

" Mr. Winton might know me better," she 
muttered, pausing, and looking upward with 
such a glance as a wild beast might turn 
upon its captor. " He might know that, by 
threatening me thus, he challenges me to con- 
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quer him — as I shall do. ^ I will write to Sir 
Geofirey,' he says, ^ as I .find you have broken 
your promise of secrecy. You have received 
a most liberal allowance, conditionally, on the 
ftdfilment of that promise. I warn you now, 
that there wiU be a great change in your 
circumstances.' There will, indeed ! " she 
murmured, with a sinister smile, " and not in 
my circumstances only. Ah ! you would ruin 
me, Mr. Winton — and yet you will thank me, 
perhaps, one of these days, for having frus- 
trated your plans. She will be easily won, 
when I have caused her to be cast adrift ; and 
you will be glad of having failed in this, when 
that day comes. Money! — they think^all 
things can be done with money — all dangers 
turned aside with that one weapon ! They 
take it from me, and think I am disarmed. 

The fools ! they little know I have a 

friend still in the world — and one who will 
avail me now — as this proves." 

And flinging Winton's letter back into th« 
desk, she unfolded another — an official-looking 

u 2 
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document, written on large paper, and con- 
taining several enclosures — which, one by 
one, she took out, and laid them, with her 
marriage certificate, at the bottom of her 
desk. Slowly she read the letter over, fi-om 
beginning to end. 

" Madam, 

" I am happy to be of use to your father's 
child. I wish you had thought proper to 
make this application to me years ago; you 
might have saved his life — which grief for 
your disappearance, and consequent anxiety, 
tended much to shorten. But I must remem- 
ber that I write to serve, not to reproach you. 

* By means of the direction which you fur- 
nished me, I obtained an interview with the 
Reverend Walter Tyrrell. That individual, 
once a disgrace to his cloth, is now reformed ; 
but former excesses have greatly weakened 
his mind and memory ; and I had great diffi- 
culty in bringing the circumstance of your 
marriage with Sir GreofiJpey Willoughby to his 
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recollection. He, however, solemnly declared 
that he never in his life was act or part in a 
deceptive ceremony of the kind ; and that, if 
the rites on this occasion had been performed 
by him, the marriage, as far as ecclesiastical 
matters went, must have been a bondjide one. 
He seemed anxious that justice should be 
done, and interested in what I told him of the 
circumstances. He sent for his clerk — an in- 
telligent and apparently excellent old man — ^ 
who, on hearing the case, promised to give me 
the fullest information, and, if possible, docu 
ments in proof, the next day. It is not neces- 
sary that I should particularise. I wiU only 
state that the testimony of this old Brownrigg 
proves invaluable, and is in itself sufficient to 
restore you to your rights. He is a person of 
accurate and methodical habits, and kept a 
diary in which every matter relating to his 
business was carefully entered. I have now 
in my possession the small MS. volume record- 
ing, among many other similar entries, the 
publication of the ^ Banns of Marriage between 
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GeoflErey WiUoughby and Dora Fleming Law 
renson;' also, an account of the marriage 
which afterwards took place, and at which he 
was present. I have, besides, a copy of the 
entry made at the time in the parish register. 
It was not signed, either by Sir Geoffrey or 
yourself: this was omitted evidently to invali- 
date the ceremony ; but, with so many attest- 
ing circumstances, this precaution will prove 
unavailing. Tour husband has proved himself 
as weak and rash in act as he was wicked and 
false in intention. You have, as you tell me, 
a certificate of marriage, signed by Mr. Tyr- 
rell, and witnessed by the person who is now 
threatening you, as well as by old Brownrigg, 
and a third witness, since dead. You have a 
good and tenable case. 1 wish you success, 
and am anxious to assist you. I request that 
you will employ m^ whenever I can be of use, 
and allow me to give my services gratis ; not, 
madam, as a, perhaps, insulting favour to you, 
but as my contribution towards the efforts of 
an indignant nation to assert the rights of its 
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oppressed people, and to resist and. overwhelm 
a base, tyrannic, but, alas ! too powerful aris- 
tocracy. In you, I see the Manchester trades- 
man's daughter injured by the rich wid power- 
ful baronet ; and I claim the right of acting 
in this matter as the advocate of the people. 
I inclose you copies of the papers already men- 
tioned, and remain, Madam, 

" Yours faithfhlly, 

" Robert Edwards.'* 

She deliberately re -folded the letter, and 
replaced it with the others. 

"An attorney, and an honest one," she said; 
" he knows the law— rl am safe, and Tristram 
will have his rights — I meant to bide my time, 
but I am forced to act. This man's threats 
have driven me to action. — He means what he 
says — ^he will write to India — and the tyrant I 
once loved and trusted will reduce me to 
poverty, without one thought of the past — or 
one fear of the future — I know it well. — He 
will think that no one will take up my cause 
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when I am poor — ^he will think my son and I 
are now accustomed to our position ; and will 
submit to be crushed yet lower — or he will not 
think at all perhaps.-— He will cast us off as 
a dead weight ; fling us aside as an obstacle in 
his path-— but whether he love or hate, I cling 
to him for ever !" 

She lapsed into gloomy silence, and sat 
gazing* into the fire, till roused by Tristram's 
entrance. 

The boy came in slowly and wearily, his 
head drooping as if he wished to shun his 
mother's eye. — She saw at once that all was 
not well with him. 

"What has happened, my child?" she said, 
drawing him towards her; "Are you tired, 
Tristram? You are scarcely strong enough 
yet for such a walk." 

" Ah ! mother — I am stronger than they 
think," he said, flinging down his load of school- 
books, tod drawing up his slender, but now tall 
and even muscular form, to its fiill height ; " I 
am strong enough, mother." 
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And as he raised his head, the fire-light 
revealed his features, swollen and discoloured. 

"Who has beaten my son?" cried Dora, 
hurriedly, seizing both the boy's hands, and 
looMng earnestly at the insulted face. 

Tristram bit his lip. 

" He has had the worst of it. — ^I should like 
you to see his face, mother." 

He spoke with a dark scowl, not with the 
gay smile of a schoolboy, victorious after a 
battle. 

"Who, Tristram? who?" 

" A fellow at school — his name's Brown- 
he called me Oh! mother, is it true ?" 

"Called you what?" 

Her fierce anxiety overcame her tenderness 
— ^but Tristram did not seem to heed her harsh, 
quick tone. 

" Is it true, mother ? he called me a name 
— ^me — and you, mother — ^I can't tell it you. 
— ^But is it true ? Are you what he said — 
and Where's my father? Why have I no 
father?" 
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" Don't hang your head, boy — ^look up— 
look at me. You beat him, Tristram — ^you 
flung him down — you stood upon him — 
spumed him with your heel !" 

"Kicked him when he was down? Of 
course not," said the boy, colouring through 
all his bruises. " But, is it trae — ^is it true, 
mother ?" 

" I am not what your school-fellow was 
pleased to call me — and your father lives. 
Let me bathe your face, my own boy — ^my 
brave child !" 

She was all tenderness, now. 

" It is not true ? Then, I don't care— FU 
go to school, to-morrow, and lick the first 
fellow that says another word." 

His mother's tears fell one by one upon his 
wounded head, as she tended him — " And 
must you fight, and suffer, and struggle 
among a set of boors, my child, and bear all 

this insult and wrong, because he " she 

stopped short — ^the fierce look burning through 
her tears. 
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" Crying, mother ? crying for me ? Why, 
I like it, now I know it's riot true. I've done 
for Brown — ^and itH be long before another 
fellow tries it on." 

" But they will question — ^they will ask — 
and what can you tell them ? It was cruel of 
me to send you to school, my child." 

" Not a bit of it, mother. Let them ask — 
they won't do it twice — ^it's no business of 
theirs. I don't mind one of them, as it's not 
true. But you will tell me about my father ? 
You never told me enough — and now I'm old 
enough to know." 

" Some day I will. Come to your supper, 
Tristram — ^you are tired, and hungry, I hope." 

His spirits had quite revived: with true 
school-boy volatility, he soon forgot his curi- 
osity, and talked gaily to his mother — ^while 
she ministered to his wants, tending him with 
a solicitude which in her every movement 
betrayed ^itself. She gave him his supper — 
she agam bathed his wounded face — she kept 
him by her side, until it was time to let him 
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rest — and then she undressed him with her 
own hands, and laid him in his bed — ^nor left 
him until he slept profoundly. 

** I will hesitate no longer," she said, as she 
bent over him, and kissed his bruised cheek — 
'^ I will risk all. He has begun to suffer, as 
well as I — ^this shall not be !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

' I would to God that I had never known 
This secret of thy heart, or else had met thee 
Years before this. I bear a heavy doom. 
1£ thy rich heart is like a palace shattered, 
Stand up amid the ruins of thy heart, 
And with a calm brow front the solemn stars.' 

Alex. Smith. 



The woods of Camolin are nearly green again, 
for May is come-^* the marigold is burning in 
the marsh/ the wood-sorrel and the windflower 
cluster tremblingly in the oaken shades, and 
the happy cowslips and daisies, come crowding 
over the pastures — ^the first of the fire-winged 
butterflies is abroad in the sunny noontide, 
flitting round the homes of the unborn roses 
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— but little Mervyn does not see the golden 
flame — ^he lies at his mother's feet, plucking 
the daisies from the turf^ while she sits in the 
full sunshine on the mossy stone balustrade of 
the terrace, talking to her child. 

" I meant to have told you all this myself, 
dear child," she said. 

'^ And was I naughty ? manuna, oughtn't I 
to have heard imcle Camolin and grand- 
namma talking ? I couldn't help it." 

" I have been spared one trial," said Una, 
half to herself, " no, Mervyn — ^it was not your 
fault — get up, my child — ^let us walk 
— we have a great many days before us, 
stUL" 

" I won't cry any more," said Mervyn, his 
childish voice gruff with resolution — and he 
sprang up and turned his fair face to the sun- 
shine, which revealed the sparkling fall of two 
tears — ^his last on that occasion. 

^' And weVe a fortnight more, mamma," he 
said, chattering on as he trotted beside his 
mother — " two weeks — fourteen days — a very 
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long time — and if you had gone a month ago, 
it would have been worse — ^you would have 
missed the cowslips — ah ! mamma, but you 
tuUl miss the roses !" 

" We won't talk about it," said Una, so 
quietly that Mervyn noticed no change in her 
voice, except that it was low as a whisper — 
^' we have talked about it quite enough, dear 
child — come down to the lake — come and see 
the marsh flowers." 

And Mervyn ran on before her, as was his 
wont — ^but presently returned, and stealing to 
her side, put his little hand in hers and walked 
beside her silently, with downcast eyes — ^he 
scarcely cared to see the marsh flowers, now. 

In a fortnight, Una was to take up her 
burden, and depart — she had never for a 
moment admitted the idea of resisting her 
destiny — all remonstrances, all tender appeals 
had been fruitless — ^they had wrung her heart, 
but never changed its purpose. So great was 
the strain upon her energy, the tension of 
her nerves during this cruel interval, that she 
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received as an additional sorrow, the intima- 
tion of Sir Geoflfrey, that for various reasons 
he wished her to postpone her voyage until 
the middle of May. The month's respite was 
a month added to her anguish — ^the anguish of 
calm endurance, of passive resistance to every 
feeling of her own, to every wish of those she 
loved — shehad nerved herself for the strife, how- 
ever, and could endure it, prolonged as it was. 
Camolin was just returned from a fort- 
night's visit to the Stanfields, at their pretty 
villa on the Clyde. He had been very happy ; 
but for the prospect of his sister's departure, 
he would have been entirely so — a state 
impossible upon earth. The Morays had 
taken a house in London ; and Florence was 
on the eve of appearing in what we ludicrously 
term * the world.' Alan, the wandering star, 
was revolving in its brightest and darkest 
circles by turns. Norman, quartered at 
Hampton Court, kept following wildly in the 
track of the en-ant comet — swiftly — delight- 
fully — ^yet ever downward. 
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And Arthur remained at Eussagh; he 
could iiot leave it — ^it was near Una. 

What a life was his ! What anguish grew 
within his soul under the lengthening sun- 
shine! What storms, what conflipts of 
thought ! what volcanic passion — strife, racked 
his heart and brain through the soft April 
hours! what strange madness, what utter 
shipwreck, would be the end of these months 
of agony ! 

He did not often meet her — ^not often — 
there were successive days when his heart 
could only feed on the dreams that were 
consuming it ; but nearly every week brought 
by some happy chance, its hour of rapture. 
The memories of many such hours were 
treasured in his soul — fair pictures, veiled in 
flame. Once she had ridden with him, or 
rather, he had walked beside her pony, when 
she traversed the hills to visit a sick man, one 
of her brother's tenants ; he had stood with 
her by the sufferer, and shared with her the 
solemn blessing of the dying ; she had talked 
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to him, as they went home, of the burden and' 
mystery of life, and of death, the beautifid 
deliverer, and faith, that makes both so fair : 
that day was a sacred memory, pure and 
heav€J^ghted. Once she had walked with 
him, in the earliest smile of spring, through 
his own wilderness of a shrubbery, and showed 
him how beautiful was the tender brown of 
the unfolding ferns, the green tassels and 
sculptured rubies of the larch, the constella- 
tions of primroses on the banks. She had 
been the Eve of his Paradise for an hour. It 
had never been Paradise before— *-it could 
never be common earth again. That, too, 
was a fair memory — his heart thrilled as he 
recalled it. Once she had consecrated with 
her presence his very room; the wall still 
seemed radiant, where that day h^ shadow 
fell. And once — ^but I will no longer unveil 
the treasures of that affluent heart — the 
myrrh and frankincense that fed that sacred 
and yet consuming flame. 

Alas ! it was a fatal love, although so 
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beautiful; and yet not so fatal — ^for love, even 
such love as this, is the refiner's fire. 

Only once had he alluded, in conversing 
with Una, to the subject of her approaching 
trial. It was on a cold February ^wening. 
They had been talking about some projected 
improvements in the garden, and be had 
tremblingly begun some unimportant ques- 
tion by saying, ^When you are gone, if, 
indeed, you will go.' He never could forget 
the look of agonised, entreaty with which she 
interrupted him. She stood up and looked 
in his face; she laid her hand on his arm, 
and he felt her tremble, though all she said 
was ^ spare me ! ' Her appeal to his forbear- 
ance was more than eloquent. He never said 
* If you go,' again. He took his bitter fate, 
and hers, for granted. 

Dora Fleming was almost forgotten. She 
had not answered Arthur's letter. He thought 
he had terrified her into silence. He had 
satisfied Alan's doubts, and Alan had re- 
assured Camolin. Dora had returned into 

X 2 
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oblivion and obscurity. That balefiil shadow 
no longer lay in Una's path^ though it dark- 
ened more than ever the heart of Arthur. 
* Whether the rite were valid or not/ he 
thought *she, who has not one worldly 
feeling, would deem it her duty to renounce 
him^ if she knew all — all that I could tell 
her. She would remain — she might — oh! 
heavens! — she might even for the sake of 
justice to another, break this hateful tie;' 
and with this thought, in which a wild hope 
strove with terror, Arthur's heart and brain 
would throb fiercely for awhile, till his deep 
love would crush down its own more earthly 
feelings, and assert itself in earnest, though 
wavering, resolves to keep his fatal secret — 
never to bring this strife and sufiering to 
Una's heart. She was about to sacrifice her 
life's happiness to duty to God. He would 
offer up his sacrifice, too — shut out his gleam 
of hope — crush his love into silence — he would 
let her — his star, his light, his fair beacon — 
disappear from the utter darkness of his life. 
She was to suffer, but not one pang from him. 
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It was noble sophistry — ^the self-deception 
of a great heart. He loved her, therefore 
he would let her go. 

But the resolution could not be formed, 
once for all — it was an ever-recurring strife. 

Whether of the twain was the greater suf- 
ferer ? 

It was within a fortnight of her departure -- 
a few days, and his life would be dark and 
silent. He would keep away jfrom her no 
longer. If light and music could be poison, 
he would bathe in the withering radiance, 
drink in the bewildering strains. Memory 
was not forbidden — ^he would hoard up the 
treasures now which would soon be his all. 
That May afternoon, he joined Una and her 
child beside the lake. No one who has 
ever loved will ask how he knew that she was 
there. The blind magnet can find the north. 

She was glad to see him, as she always was. 
Her manner was cordial, almost cheerful — 
nothing in her words or mien betrayed her 
great woe; but Arthur saw how pale and 
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worn she was — how the cruel shadow was 
deepening on her sweet face. There were 
long pauses in their talk. Where both feel 
deeply, there can be but little dialogue. The 
hearts converse best when the lips are silent. 

" Camolin will drain this marsh ? " said 
Arthur, at length. The silence was growing 
oppressive — something must be said. 

" And when you come back. Mamma," said 
little Mervyn, who had stolen from among a 
forest of last year's reeds to his mother's side^ 
" there will be nothing here but ugliness." 

" Ah !" said Arthur, bending over the child 
— " all beauty will disappear sooner than that, 
Mervyn — ^very soon, poor child." 

Una caught the words — 

"Run away, dear Mervyn— don't stop to 
wonder what he means — ^run and gather the 
marigolds and cuckoo flowers, while you can 
have them." 

"Forgive me," whispered Arthur, as the 
child, with a wondering glance, disappeared 
among the rustling sedge. 
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Una turned and looked, with her own clear 
yet steady gaze, into Arthur's eyes, that 
drooped as they met that sunshine. 

" Dear friend," she said — " dear Arthur, as 
I used to call you in my baby days ^" 

He hid his fece in his hands — ^his whole 
frame shook. 

" Dear Arthur — 1 will not pretend to be 
blind — I see it all — ^poor Arthur ! ^ Listen to 
me. The beautiful is not disappearing from 
your life or from mine. We are entering the 
fairest region, now — through a dark and rug- 
ged pass, perhaps. I have duty before me — 
hard, hard duty — why should I be reserved 
with you, who are so good and noble ? It is 
hard — ^it is a sacrij&ce ; but the life of sacrifice, 
Arthur, is indeed the beautiful life. If, in 
this thing, you too have a cross to bear — God 
forgive me that I should thus have saddened 
you — ^bear it, Arthur — ^bear it nobly ; and, for 
my sake — for that child's sake — for God's 
sake, Arthur, bear it silently !" 

"I will — ^I will," he faltered, struggling 
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with the tears of which he need not have been 
ashamed. 

" I know you will," she continued. "Arthur, 
you were bom to noble ends — ^to self-conquest 
— ^to victory and happiness. I know that all 
will be well with you. I have done you no 
harm, though I have made you suflfer. You 
will miss me — ^you will grieve over my fate ; 
but you will think of me with no bitterness in 
your regret ; and, believe me, Arthur, all that 
in me can avail for your happiness — ^all that 
your spirit loves — ^will not be taken from you 
in this parting. Time and space are not our 
enemies, Arthur." 

Though his now unrestrained tears were 
falling fast, he was calm enough to feel how 
true this was. 

" It is all well," she continued ; " believe 
it now, dear Arthur, because I say it — ^here- 
after. Heaven will write it in your heart. If 
I had repined before, I should not repine now. 
It is well that I am going away. I was but 
the harbinger of your daybreak. The star 
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disappears — ^the sun rises ; but we will speak 
no more of this. I cannot see you suffer thus. 
Come, let us walk on." 

She passed her arm through his. His 
hands fell passive, and revealed his face — 
tear-stained and pale, but bright with an 
earnest purpose — beautiful with truth and 
strength. 

"Una — my life's good angel," he mur- 
mured, "you are all truth. It shall be as 
you say. How shall I thank you ?" 

" Only be brave and strong — and then, 
Arthur, I shall be the thankful one, for you 
will have helped me in a rough passage of my 
life." 

In Arthur's heart the sunlight shone fair 
upon the wild and tossing waves. He had 
no words, but his soul was eloquent. How 
beautiful and glorious was the anguish of that 
moment ! 

Little Mervyn could not stay long away 
from his mother's side, even to linger among 
the flowers. He came to her loaded with 
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golden blossoms, and proud of a richer triea- 
sirre — a few stalks of our loveliest water-plant 
too lovely for any description but a poet's,* 

" Oh, Mamma, such a flower I" cried Mer- 
vyn, holding up his treasures. 

" Beautiful, indeed," said Una, turning to 
her companion with one of the flowers in her 
hand. "Is it not perfect? So upright, so 
stately in its bearing — ^its white blossoms so 
radiantly pure — ^its buds — ^its happy future — 
tinged with rose. Arthur, look at it — do you 
know that it grows from a very bitter root, 
far under the black, cold water?" 

"You tell me, that from this bitterness 
Beauty and Hope may spring,'' said Artliur, 
successfully struggling to command himself. 
"Well, I accept the lesson, and yet I can 
scarcely feel it." 

"Then, the beautiful flower is poison, 
mamma?" said the child, forming his conclu- 
sions, too. 

" No, not poison," replied Una, very calmly. 
• Mmyanthes TrifoUata^ or Bog-Bean. 
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*' Bitterness is not poison, dear child. A 
medicine which gives health and strength 
can be made of that root. 

" Is it so, indeed ?" asked Arthur. " Every 
plant seems to reveal its virtue to you, as well 
as its beauty — or are you still talking in 
metaphor ?" 

" I am only reading Nature's lesson, not 
inventing," said Una. " This plant is a pow- 
erful tonic. Come, let us leave these ^ swamps 
and hollows grey.' " 

They passed on, and entered the woodland 
walk. Arthur was calm now ; the stormy 
moment had passed by. He walked by Una, 
while Mervyn clung to her other side. Both, 
for the time were her children — ^her disciples. 

" I must go home now," said Arthur, after 
a while. He had promised to be brave and 
strong. He felt that, in saying these few 
words, the fulfilment of his promise was be- 
ginning. " I must go home ; but let me have 
a leaf — a flower — something in remembrance 
of this day!" 



I 
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He spoke with unaltered voice, as if he 
were making the most common-place, every- 
day request. Poor Arthur — ^his self-conquest 
was bitter pam. 

" Here is a sacred flower, then," said Una, 
gathering a tiny plant of wood-sorrel — ^three 
triform leaves, and one fairy-blossom, pensile, 
and purple-tinged — "a holy flower, Arthur. 
This is the true shamrock* With such leaves 
as these, did St. Patrick endeavour to demon- 
strate the highest mystery of our Faith. And 
the old painters — ^the true pre-Kaphaelites, 
whose art was a pure worship — ^were fond of 
representing these flowers in the foreground of 
pictures of the Crucifixion. Wherever I see 
them, I fancy they sanctiiy the ground : there 
is something of the spirit of Saints and Mar. 
tyrs in their beauty P' 

" That which you hold sacred I will ever 
reverence," said Arthur, taking the flower 
from her hand. 

" Thank you, Una ; yet, I need no holy 
relic to sanctiiy the memory of you. Good- 
night/' 
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"Let me have my relic, too," said Una, 
with that smile of hers which had lately be- 
come so strangely sad. " Give me one of 
those fem-leaves-^the faithftil fern, that has 
no flower, but grows, year by year, in the 
same shade." 

" In the same low, dark comer — ^the same 
uselessness, year by year — close to the ground 
— worthless, and alone — yes, take the fern- 
leaf— a fitting memorial of me." 

" Oh, Arthur ! the beautiful fern, whose 
very shadow we have so often admired toge- 
ther! Give it to me, and let me hear no 
more bitter thoughts ; or, rather, let me hear 
them, if they are there ; but banish them in 
the utterance. Heaven bless and comfort 
you, dear Arthur, and give strength and faith 
to both of us. Good-night." 
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